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GET THE FEEL” 


OF V-8 PERFORMANCE 


@ Ford builds the only V-8 car 
below $1645! 


© The eight other American V-type 
cars are priced from $1275 for the 
V-12 Lincoln-Zephyr up to $6750! 


®@ 85 horsepower—with V-8 smooth- 
ness, V-8 pick-up, V-8 getaway and 
ease. Of course you get a different 
“feel” at the wheel! It’s the low- 
price car with a fine-car engine! 





ON V-8 ECONOMY 


Increases in gasoline mileage of 
10% to 15% are now being demon- 
strated by Ford Dealers in public 
test runs. Stock cars are used—fitted 
with see-for-yourself glass gal- 
lon jugs. We invite you to make 
one of these test runs. 

YOUR FORD DEALER 

A 

@ Many owners report no oil added be- 
tween regular changes. Low delivered 
prices. Ford factory exchange parts plan 


greatly reduces upkeep costs. 
@ Rich, new interiors in all body types. 








$25 A MONTH, after down payment, 
buys any new Ford V-8 under UCC 4% 
a month finance plans. Prices $510 and up, 
F. O. B. Detroit—including Safety Glass 
throughout. 112-inch wheelbase, 85 horse- 
power. Standard accessory group extra. 
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Is Advertising Worth What It Costs? 


By LAURA ALTA JOHNSON 


(Continued from the September issue) 

It is perhaps in the creation of large national markets 
that advertising makes its greatest contribution to the 
general good. In 1900, not one family in a hundred 
owned a horse and buggy; today, three out of every four 
have cars. Then, one family in thirteen had a telephone; 
today, one family in two. In 1900, modern plumbing 
(which means bathrooms, inside toilets, running water 
and sanitary sewerage) and central heating were luxuries; 
today, they are considered necessities and are within the 
reach of families in the $1000-year level. In 1900, radio, 
electric refrigeration, and air conditioning were unknown; 
today, 20 million homes are wired, 7 million homes 
equipped with electric refrigerators, 22 million families 
have radio receivers, and air conditioning is growing rap- 
idly in metropolitan centers. 

More goods for more people is the result of reduced 
production costs brought about by advertising. For ex- 
ample, the automobile which once cost around $1000 to 
produce is now manufactured for approximately $500— 
a figure nearer the pocketbook of the average consumer. 

Advertising paves the way for the sale and thereby 
saves time for everybody. Without it, every shopping 
transaction would take longer; clerk hire would eat up all 
that might be saved by its elimination; and no manufac- 
turer could do more than build up a local market. It 
takes advertising to create that national acceptance which 
justifies the mass production which in turn reduces costs 
so all may enjoy “a more abundant life.” 

Advertising publicizes and popularizes—permits the 
many to enjoy what might have benefited only a few. 
This applies to blessings as well as luxuries. Dr. Fish- 
bein, of the American Medical Association, estimates that 
whereas it formerly took ten years for a medical discov- 
ery, to become known generally, now—thanks to adver- 
tising—it reaches the public in two to three years. 

In Colonial Days, housewives had raw materials, a few 
crude tools and elbow grease; now they have electric 
servants, prepared, clean packaged foods; and “Old 
Dutch.” Those who recommend roasting our own coffee, 
making our own tooth-paste and stitching our own ap- 
parel forget that Grandmother worked from dawn to dark 
with no time for pleasurable occupations—or civic affairs. 

Advertising is largely responsible for our better homes; 
it pays for the research that discovers new products and 
new methods. How quickly the public welcomed rayon, 
cellophane, quick-drying paints, sturdy cement, indirect 
lighting and other modernities publicized by advertising! 

Advertising pays the bill for a large portion of our adult 
education. What could beat the radio as a continuation 
school, or newspapers, periodicals, movies, billboards, 
direct mail, catalogues, and lectures—all of which are sup- 
ported by that great information bureau—advertising. 

Then too, there are the subjective values—the hopes, the 
fears, the joys, ambitions, cultural and artistic develop- 
ments resulting from the operation of this great business 
of “selling to sell.” Gardening is encouraged by the seed 
companies; orchestras and choral societies by the musical 
instrument makers; music, painting, travel, public speak- 
ing, sewing, sports and many self-improvement activities 
are fostered indirectly by advertising. 
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LOANS TO TEACHERS 


Just Sign For the Cash You Need 


NO SECURITY OR ENDORSERS REQUIRED 


Absolute Privacy 


@ Every school teacher should know all about the “‘ House- 
hold Finance Plan for Teachers” —for future reference, or for 
present need. This is a confidential loan service that assists 
thousands of teachers annually, all over the country. 

Every one of our offices renders special service on loan 
applications from teachers, offering special low rates, small 
monthly repayments over a long period, thorough under- 
standing of teachers’ financial problems. 

There is no red tape in borrowing here. You simply sign for 
the money you take and no one except ourselves will know 
anything about it. We make no inquiries of employers. 


| How to Borrow Money by Mail From Household Finance 








Ist Step: Fill in, mail cou- 2nd Step: Fill in, mail back 3rd step: You receive check 
pon below. Do it today. the application blank to us. for full amount of your loan. 





Call today at nearest office and talk it over in private consul- 
tation room, or apply for loan by mail. If you do not need a 
loan now, mail the coupon below so you will have the in- 
formation handy for future reference. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE Corporation 


Locally Managed Household Offices in 14 Illinois Cities 


CHICAGO— 2nd Floor, 253 Conway Bidg., 28 N. Clark St.—Ph. Franklin 0888 


ALTON—7th Floor GALESBURG—4th Floor, Room 407 
Hill Arcade Bidg.—6226 Main 
JOLIET—3rd Floor 
Rialto Theater Bldg.—Joliet 6184 
MOLINE—4th 


Fifth Ave. ~) yoo 1464 
PEORIA—3rd 
Bidg.—Phone 4-$177 
ROCKFORD—<6th Floor 
Bank Bidg.—Phone $277 Talcott Bidg.— Main 930 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor SPRINGFI oom 1004, 
State Bank Bldg.—Main 137 10th Fl. Myers Bldg.—Main 682 
WAUKEGAN-—2nd FL, 210 Washington St, Waukegan State Bk. Bldg.—Ont.7110 


FREE—Booklet and Application Blank 


Mail this yng whether you wish an immediate loan or not. You never 
know when this information will come in handy. If immediate loan is 
wanted, state amount desired. 
mae artllaearllUraeertllCeerllCUreerllCUeerlCeaeerlCeee Cee CeCe Cee ee ee Oe 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
(See Address Above— Mail to Nearest Office) 
Please mail me free of brochure: “The Hi hold 
Finance Pian for School Teachers.” I understand hip tomuast 
places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Name 





..-- tate................ amount I wish to borrow $ 
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FIRST known printed book was “‘Dia- 
mond Sutra,” printed in Japan by Wang 
Chieh in A.D. 868, from hand-carved 
wood blocks. 


- i a 
DR. CHARLES MAYO of the 
Mayo Clinic says, in the Introduction to 
the new Heatrny Lire Series: “It is a 
pleasure to recommend this series to 
educators, to parents, and to children 
themselves” . . . Heatruy BOopizs, 
HEALTHY GROWING, KEEPING WELL, by 
Fowlkes and Jackson; Grades 3, 4, and 5. 
OO 

Miss Liberty will be fifty on 

October 28. Nationally com- 

memorated will be the golden 

anniversary of the dedication 

of Bartholdi’s giant statue of 
Liberty, gift of the French people, on 
Bedloe’s Island in New York Harbor. 

~_— 

JUST published: a world history for 
the first year of high school—ONn THE 
Roap To CrviLizaTION, by Heckel and 
Sigman. Shall we send you literature? 


~_ 
ORIGIN of the “Golden Rule” was 
not in Christianity. It was a basic law 
of seven other religions: Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, Zoro- 
astrianism, Judaism, and Greek philoso- 
phy—centuries before the time of Christ. 

or 
NOW ready—the only workbooks 
based on the new scientific grade place- 
ment of arithmetic topics: THE NEw 
CuRRICULUM WOoRKBOOKS IN ARITH- 
metic. Or, for schools following the 
traditional grade placement, THE NEW 
TRIANGLE D1aGNostic TEsTs AND RE- 
MEDIALEXERCISESIN ARITHMETIC. There 
are also Winston workbooks in reading, 
geometry, English, French, Latin, etc. 

~~ 
FOUR ovations and eight states have 
claimed jurisdiction over Colorado at 


various times. 
OO 


No two zebras ever have the 

same markings. (See article 

on: Larger Wild Animals in 

y THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 

DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS.) 

And no two publishers’ dictionaries are 

alike. Breaking all records in its field: 

THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS (list price, $1.28). 


Ft al 
THERE are about 3,000 individual 
languages in the world. English, spoken 
by at least 220,000,000 people, easily 
leads them all. 


OO 
EDITOR’S selection for boys and 
girls: THE WONDER K OF THE 
Arr, by Allen and Lyman (Pulitzer Prize 
Winner). The thrilling romance of man’s 
conquest of the air. 350 pages, 173 
illustrations; list price, $2.50. 


AD Ree), COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG ——« ——— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS | SAN FRANCISCO 
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RECEIVED 


Home Economics 


Consumer-Buying in the Educational Pro- 
gram for Homemaking. Vocational Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 182, Home Economics 
Series No. 19. Issued by the U. S. Office of 
Education. Paper. 205 pages. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., Price, $0.20. 

This bulletin represents an effort to de- 
velop for distribution material that will be 
of service to home-economics staffs, both 
state and local, in their effort to deal with 
consumer-buying problems. Beulah I. Coon, 
special agent for studies and research in 
home-economics education, modified and 
supplemented the material developed in a 
conference on consumer education called by 
the U. S. Office of Education in July, 1934, 
to produce the material presented here. 

Part I is taken up with Consumer-buying 
at the secondary school and adult educa- 
tion levels. Part II offers teaching outlines 
and source material. 


Space and Equipment for Homemaking 
Instruction. Bulletin No. 181. Home Eco- 
nomics Series No. 18, 1935. Prepared by 
Edna P. Amidon and Florence Fallgatter and 
issued by the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education. For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price, $0.40. Paper. 153 pages, 
profusely illustrated with photographs, floor 
plans and drawings. 


Physical Education 

The Teaching of Physical Education by 
Jackson R. Sharmon. A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany, 67 West 44th Street, New York City. 
Cloth. 237 pages. Price, $1.60. 

Here in one volume is offered a discussion 
of the basic principles of teaching physical 
education and methods of instruction, ma- 
terial that heretofore was scattered through 
many books and magazine articles. 


David’s Friends at School by Paul R. 
Hanna, Genevieve Anderson and William S. 
Gray. Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated in color. 144 pages. Price, $0.68. 

This is the Social Studies Book One in 
the Curriculum Foundation Series designed 
to follow the primer, Peter’s Family. 
a fascinating interpretation of what school 
means to the first grade child and to the 
community. It also helps children under- 
stand social functions of the community 
and the farm. Such desirable social atti- 
tudes as helpfulness, cooperation, courtesy, 
willingness to adjust conflicts, cheerfulness 
are stressed. Many types of concrete ex- 
perience through which the concepts in the 
book may be introduced or extended are sug- 
gested in the Teachers Notes with which the 
text is concluded. 

Fun with Nick and Dick by Arthur I. 
Gates, Franklin T. Baker and Celeste C. 
Peardon. The Macmillan Company, 2457 
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South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Fabrikoid. 
Illustrated im color. 168 pages. List price, 
$0.64, subject to the usual school discount. 

This is one of the Good-Companion Books 
designed as a supplementary reading series 
to the Gates Work-Play Books series. The 
books are so planned that each one dupli- 
cates to a large extent the vocabulary of the 
related reader in the Gates series. It will 
also prove a very satisfactory supplementary 
reader for use with any modern first reader 
because of the common use of the Gates 
word list as a basis for primary vocabularies. 
The first part of the book is taken up with 
the experiences of the twin boys in the city. 
In the latter part they go with their parents 
for a vacation in the woods. The fun thus 
covers a range of activities that afford much 
information. 


The Grocery Man by Janet Wolf and 
Margaret Cook Holmes. Noble and Noble, 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York. Cloth. Illus- 
trated in color. 54 pages. Price, $0.60. 

A supplementary reader for use with an 
activity program in the First and Second 
year built around the neighborhood Gro- 
cery Man. 


The Joy Family by C. E. Turner, Alice L. 
Beckwith, and Nell Josephine Morgan. D. 
C. Heath and Company, 1815 South Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. [Illustrated in 
color. 130 pages. List price, $0.56. 

A health program for Grade II with 
Teacher’s Guide describing a class project 
centered about a classroom doll or family 
life, which it is believed will add to the 
effectiveness of the subject matter. 


Social Studies 


The Growth of Nations by Wallace W. 
Atwood and Helen Goss Thomas. Ginn and 
Company, 2301 South Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. 388 pages. Price 
$1.72. 

The interdependence of nations is the main 
theme of this book. It pictures the estab- 
lishment and growth of the great nation 
states of the world against the background 
of their geographical environment. Its ob- 
jective is to train boys and girls for world 
citizenship. Particular emphasis is put on 
the United States and the treatment is in 
terms of geography interwoven with history. 


Speech 

Directed Speech by Leon K. Whitney. Ginn 
and Company, 2301 South Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. Cloth. 385 pages. Price, $1.48. 

The title implies the writer’s thesis that 
effective speech cannot be achieved, except 
by chance, without selecting ideas and ad- 
justing the means of expression to fit the 
needs of the situation. A feature is the use 
as illustrations of the work of superior stu- 
dents of the same grade as those for whom 
the text is intended. 


Phe Magic of Speech by Vida Ravenscroft 
Sutton. Pitman Publishing Company, New 
York. Cloth. 186 pages. Price, $1.50. 

The author stresses the correct use of the 
entire body mechanism and the student’s 
mental health as factors in effective speaking, 
as well as the exercises in the use of the 
voice and pronunciation. Part II is made 
up of a number of plays for class reading. 
The text contains lessons for a year’s work 
for high-school or adult education groups. 
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A MESSAGE FROM OUR PRESIDENT 


THE schools of Illinois are con- 
fronted with some real prob- 
lems that demand solution in 
the near future. These prob- 
lems are fundamental to car- 
tying out the constitutional 
mandate upon the legislature 
to provide a thorough and ef- 


whereby all the children of this 
state may receive a good com- 
mon school education. 

Both problems and suggested 
solutions have been stated and 
restated in the editorials and 
other discussions in the ILLI- 
NOIS TEACHER during the 
past five years. 


3%6 


One of the functions of the Illi- 
nois State Teachers Association, with 
its 45,000 members, is to champion 
the cause of the educational program 
of the state and furnish the leader- 
ship for its advancement. The state- 
ments in the legislative program of 
the I.S.T.A. indicate clearly that the 
General Assembly is not providing 
an educational system in_ Illinois 
whereby all the children may receive 
a good common school education. 

To correct this situation is a def- 
inite responsibility of the General 
Assembly, which in turn acts when 
an advised public speaks. The pub- 
lic will register its convictions on 
election day when called upon to 
select members of the General As- 
sembly. Our task is to see that these 
convictions are based on authentic 
information concerning the school 
problems of Illinois. 

In November 1936 the electors will 
again select members of the General 
Assembly, the supreme board of edu- 
cation for the state of Illinois. In 
January 1937 the 60th General As- 
sembly convenes and during that 
session it will determine the policy 
governing the schools of Illinois for 
the next biennium. 

Looking toward the election in No- 
vember and a session of the General 
Assembly in January, the Illinois 
State Teachers Association has set 
up a public relations program design- 
ed to educate the voters on the 
school problems and advise them at 
the same time of the reactions and 
attitudes of the several candidates 
for the General Assembly on issues 
of school support. 

To put this program into effect 
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we have added a Public Relations 
Director to our headquarters staff 
in Springfield, and during 1936 we 
have had four meetings of the eight- 
een Division presidents of the IS. 
T.A. together with the chairmen of 
the public relations committees of 
the Divisions. 

The one fundamental principle of 
school organization we are attempt- 
ing to make clear to the voters is 
that education of the children of 
Illinois is a state function and not 
a local function. We do not now 
have one school system in Illinois 
but about 12,000 school systems. As 
a result of this condition the people 
in Illinois have not looked to the 
General Assembly for educational 
leadership and support. 

The publicity material and the 
public relations program of the |.S. 
T.A. on the educational situation in 
Illinois are being supported and put 
into operation by the central office 
of the I.S.T.A. through the eighteen 
Divisions and the many local teacher 
units. The real key to educating the 
people to the state school problems 
is in the hands of the local teacher 
groups, who through their personal 
acquaintance can each command an 
audience of at least six laymen. For- 
ty-five thousand teachers each edu- 
cating six laymen means that over 
three hundred thousand of our Illi- 
nois voters will be able to exercise 
intelligent choice of members of the 
General Assembly. 

This same group organized could 
exercise an effective influence for 
a constructive school program on the 
General Assembly, when it convenes 
in January, 1937. 
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COUNSELING THE WORKING STUDENT 


An adequate program calls for the participation of every faculty member and a 


common knowledge of the magnitude of the problem as it is developing 


S COUNSELORS we must first 
realize the magnitude of the 

task with which we are faced in giving 
guidance to the great number of stu- 
dents working in our colleges. A survey 
of forty-eight land-grant colleges made 
by the government in 1931 ascertained 
that approximately half the men and 
one fourth of the women attending 
the colleges were earning all or part 
of their expenses. A later survey of 
privately endowed colleges found 45 
percent of the student body working. 


Of more immediate interest to us 
are the findings from a survey of eleven 
Illinois colleges. Most significant are 
those from the five teachers colleges. 
Out of the total enrollment of all these 
colleges, 611 students were reported as 
working. Two of the teachers colleges 
sent statistics for women only. If we 
assume that in these colleges as many 
men as women are employed, the total 
rises to 923. 

The total numbers working in each 
of these colleges range from 12 per- 
cent to 33.6 percent of the total en- 
rollment. Normal University sent a 
most complete and accurate record for 
1934, reporting 33.6 percent employed; 
the women alone earned $7992.00 for 
board and room. In this same college 
the women working only for pay earned 
$5485.23. The total women’s earn- 
ings for the fall quarter were $17,- 
057.53, an average of $49.73 per girl. 
Under the F.E.R.A., 129 women earn- 
ed $4,182.72. In this college, as in 
many others, the increase in the num- 
ber of students working is significant 
of the increasing responsibility which 
the college assumes in admitting stu- 
dents who need to work for mainte- 
nance. In 1929, 143 women were em- 
ployed; in 1933, 281; and in 1934, 369. 


Problems Encountered 


Counseling the working student and 
assisting him in becoming oriented re- 
quire approximately twice as much 
time as counseling a student who is 
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not working. In addition to compil- 
ing a record, which should include all 
available facts about his heritage, his 
home environment and his training, 
the dean must assist the student who 
is limited in training to find a place to 
work, add to his health record, and aid 
him in arranging his program to meet 
the hours of work required by the em- 
ployer and the requirements of the col- 
lege schedule. These problems we may 
discuss briefly under the following 
heads: 

1. Restrictep ProcraM. Investi- 
gations into the classroom achieve- 
ments of students who work indicate 
that they make at least average grades 
and in many cases superior grades. 
Therefore, restricted programs are 
rarely necessary. Often, however, such 
investigations do not include the stu- 
dents who failed and were dismissed 
before the studies were made. When 
a student is advised to take a restricted 
program, the decision as to what sub- 
ject he should defer must be carefully 
considered to avoid the incurrence of 
departmental jealousies. Another fac- 
tor in planning with the student who 
must take a restricted program is that 
activity interest and leisure time are 
necessary to a well-rounded program. 

2. ADMINISTRATIVE RuLeEs. Coun- 
selors must follow administrative rules 
over .which they have little or no con- 
trol. A few colleges have a blanket 
rule restricting the student’s study 
load, but a majority of them rely on 
the more adequate plan of personal 
conferences to govern the study load. 
Where no rule covers the problem, the 
dean should be able to count on the 
support of the administration for her 
rulings. 

3. HeattH Recorps. The infor- 
mation found in the health file of the 
college shows that the student’s health 
is not directly affected while in college 
by his working. The probable error 
in such findings is rather high, since 
average college health records are 
somewhat inadequate, because of the 
fact that a thorough health examina- 
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tion usually occurs only once in the 
student’s career. (It is interesting to 
note that the government did not take 
health into consideration in regulations 
for the N.Y.A.) 

4. Amount or Trme. The stu- 
dent’s working time is a problem that 
usually requires much consideration. 
From a survey of eleven colleges in 
1933, the average amount of time for 
student work was thirty hours a week. 
Board is allowed three hours per day 
and room only one hour per day. Un- 
der the N.Y.A., the student is allowed 
fifteen hours per week—a median num- 
ber of hours evidently arrived at from 
much research. 


Jobs for Those Who Need Them 


Since the odds are not particularly 
against a student’s being allowed to 
work, one concludes that many coun- 
selors accept work as a spur to college 
interests. If this is so, we are encour- 
aging students who do not need it to 
apply for employment. Counselors 
should know that leadership and activ- 
ities have an exceedingly high corre- 
lation and that findings from numer- 
ous studies substantiate the argument 
that a heavy study load is an incentive 
for superior students to make high 
marks. These last findings are very 
significant: more students should be 
encouraged to take an extra course or 
participate in extra-curricular activities 
instead of being allowed to work; stu- 
dents who do not need work should be 
discouraged from working because 
they take opportunities for placement 
from those students who really need 
employment. 


Employer-Employee Relationships 


Another attitude the counselor may 
take is to consider the work as an ap- 
prenticeship for the benefit of the stu- 
dent. She has an opportunity here to 
create a proper employer-employee re- 
lationship. I know that thinking in 
terms of industry for college students 
is a large order, but we assume a cer- 
tain responsibility with placement. 
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Since federal aid had, in 1934, in- 
creased the number of employed stu- 
dents in the seventy-seven colleges in 
the state of Illinois, to 6,225, with an 
earning capacity of $93,385, and ap- 
parently made another increase for 
1935-36*, we are obliged to think in 
industrial terms of employer-employee 
relationships. 


The Influence of N.Y.A. 


The employment of students under 
the auspices of the N.Y.A. has greatly 
increased the responsibility of the fac- 
ulty as counselors. Since aid of this 
sort is given to no student whose fam- 
ily is not on relief, or on the verge of 
receiving relief, or who has not en- 
deavored to keep off relief, the student 
who is employed under N.Y.A. is us- 


fluence on both the morale of the in- 
dividual student and the student body. 
The student has begun to place a mone- 
tary value on his services, whether to a 
school organization or for his direct 
personal gain. A study made in 1934 
in a college where no definite standards 
had been set up for students who work, 
showed that the F.E.R.A. regulations 
served as a means of raising the stand- 
ards of students working. 

In colleges where there were no regu- 
lations governing the kinds of work, 
the number of hours, or the pay, the 
N.Y.A. has had two effects: (1) It 
has put a higher valuation on student 
work; (2) It has dignified student 
work. Here then is our situation: 

1. Where students work, we must 
keep accurate records which should 





Will YOUR GLASS Be a GOOD CLASS? 


HOSE of us who have had much 
experience with pupils from the sixth 
grade up know that there is a big dif- 
ference in classes. Some classes are en- 
thusiastic, well disposed toward the school 
and responsive to every good suggestion; 
while other classes seem indifferent, pas- 


sively hostile, and apparently immune to 
the best of teaching. 


Most classes are large enough so that 
the law of averages should operate to 
make them pretty much alike so far as 
basic raw material is concerned. The dif- 
ferences that we see are probably due, 
not to any unchangeable natural causes, 
but to one or two other conditions. 


The less important one of these is bad 
pupil leadership in the class, the presence 
in the group of a gang, or an individual 
hero whose influence is strong enough to 
have a bad effect on the whole class. The 
obvious remedy is to work on this gang 
or leader to bring about a change in at- 


titude, or to get the individual or gang 
discredited by the class. 


The more common cause for apparent 
bad class attitudes is bad teaching some- 
where in the past experience of the class, 
teaching that has completely killed the 
natural, eager interest and enthusiasm of 
the pupils by dull routine, harsh disci- 
pline and uninspiring instruction. The 
remedy for this condition is the best 
teaching it is possible to give the class, 
but even this can never undo the harm 
that one poor teacher has done in a year. 


It is one of our most serious responsi- 
bilities as teachers that we keep alive the 
natural enthusiasm and eager spirit of 
inquiry with which children come to us, 
that we make them like school, and en- 
joy good, hard school work. 


We should be able to make every one 
of our classes a good class. 


ROSCOE PULLIAM 








His welfare 


ually extremely needy. 
must be considered with a new inter- 
est, because in order to be eligible, he 
has to meet grade requirements. The 
faculty in accepting the N.Y.A. appli- 
cant as student is assuming the respon- 
sibility of his general welfare. 

The N.Y.A. has been a definite in- 


*Editor’s Note: Available reports would indicate 
that the number of students in Illinois colleges em- 
ployed in N.Y.A. College Aid Projects alone at the 
close of the school year 1935-36 exceeded the total 
of all students working in Illinois colleges in 1934-35 
and their earnings greatly exceeded the total cited 
by the author for the preceding year. 
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serve to eliminate the sentimental atti- 
tude on the part of the advisor and 
serve as evidence that counselors have 
a most important task. Such informa- 
tion should be used effectively to edu- 
cate the public and faculty as to the 
significant task connected with advis- 
ing students who work. 


2. In orienting a student who 
works, a faculty member must add to 
her duties, placement, individual con- 


. ferences, and responsibility in training. 
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Findings from numerous studies indi- 
cate that the best counseling concern- 
ing students who work is individual 
and that apparently the superior stu- 
dent can carry extra work and make 
high achievement marks. 

3. Effective counseling for the over- 
ambitious student who does not need 
to work consists of directing the stu- 
dent, when it is possible, to take extra 
work, to participate in extra-curricu- 
lar activities, or to develop other in- 
terests. 

4. As faculty members, we are to 
keep informed as to scholarship and 
fellowship so that the worthy needy 
student will have adequate time in 
which to study. 

We must recognize the magnitude of 
the task of the counselor in dealing 
with the problems of students work- 
ing, and see that it is recognized as an 
educational responsibility not only by 
the dean but also by the administra- 
tion and the public. 


1. $. 7. A Speakers’ School 
October 24, 1936 


@ HOLD this date for the Speakers’ 

School. At the meetirig of the State 
Public Relations Committee held Sep- 
tember 12, 1936, it was decided to 
establish a speakers’ bureau in each 
Division. To assist these speakers in 
preparing their talks it was decided to 
conduct a Speakers’ School at I.S.T.A. 
headquarters in Springfield for the 
benefit of representatives from all the 
Divisions. The details of this School 
were left to be worked out by the 
Springfield office. 

At a recent staff meeting the fol- 
lowing program was agreed upon: 
SESSIONS TOPICS INSTRUCTORS 
Saturday, October 24 
AM, 

9:30 School Reorganiza- 
tion 





Dean H. UH. 
Schroeder 
P.M. 

1:00 School Finance 
3:15 State Distributive 
Fund 
7:30 Teacher Personnel 
Problems 

Minimum Wage Elbert Fulkerson 
Pensions J. W. Thalman 
Tenure Susan Scully 
Each division is urged to send sev- 
eral representatives, but not more than 
five. Select people who are willing to 
give of their time to present our prob- 
lems publicly, and who can do so ef- 
fectively. 


R. C. Moore 


L. R. Grimm 


B. I. GRIFFITH, 
Director of Public Relations. 
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TEACHERS SALARY ISSUES IN ILLINOIS 


Can Illinois teachers hope for an early return to pre-depression 
salary levels? Mr. Grimm says, “The outlook is not promising, un- 
less the state creates new sources of revenue for school support.” 


By LESTER R. GRIMM 


Director of Research, Illinois 
State Teachers Association 





N the gloomiest days of the present 
depression drastic cuts were made 
in salaries of nearly all teachers in 
Illinois. So severe were these slashes 
and so interwoven with social and eco- 
nomic factors that we need to consider 
many “entangling alliances” in our 
study of salary issues. 

Certain facts marshalled in review 
are needed to stimulate our thinking on 
these troublesome problems. In gen- 
eral the severest reductions in salaries 
were made at the time of employing 
teachers in 1932 and 1933. Tax-dodg- 
er groups easily gained support for 
their retrenchment programs on ac- 
count of the hysteria of the depression. 


Slashes Were Severe 


From 1930 to 1934 the average 
salary slash for teachers of Illinois was 
$375 or 84.7 percent more than the 
average cut of $203 for all teachers of 
the United States. 

From the standpoint of percentages 
we may say that in this four-year peri- 
od the average reduction for the Unit- 
ed States was about 14 percent, for 
Massachusetts 8 percent, New York 
6 percent, Pennsylvania 6 percent, 
and for Illinois 22 percent.’ Illinois 
slashed teachers’ salaries much more 
than did most of the leading states. 

In addition to reducing the salaries 
of teachers, the load of work as a gen- 
eral rule grew heavier especially in 
the high schools, and the total teach- 
ing staff was reduced in many com- 
munities. The total promised payroll 
for teachers of Illinois dropped from 
$83,028,653 in 1931 to $60,538,986 in 
1934, or about 27 percent. 

For Chicago the median salary cut 
was 23% percent. For all cities over 

1These ae are computed from these U. S. 


Office of ublications: Bulletin, 1931, No. 
20, Chapter II; No. 151, October 1935. 
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100,000 population in the nation the 
median reductions were 9.25 percent 
for elementary school teachers, 11.50 
percent for the junior high school, and 
10.8 percent for the high school.’ At 
least a score of the larger cities of the 
United States pay higher salaries to 
elementary teachers than does Chicago, 
which ranks second in population. 


Salaries Low in Illinois 


To gain a fair idea of the relative 
standing of teachers’ salaries in Illi- 
nois we need to make comparisons by 
size of communities, for a large city 
like Chicago (even though having low 
salaries for a city of its size) brings up 
a statewide average to a point where 
such average shows a figure that does 
not closely represent either Chicago or 
the smaller rural communities. Ac- 
cordingly, as Table I, we present from 
the Research Bulletin of the N.E.A., 
Vol. XIII, No. 2, salary data for the 
school year ending in 1935: 


Table I-TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
IN UNITED STATES AND ILLINOIS 


MEDIAN SALARY, 
1934-1935 





United 

SIZE OF COMMUNITY States 
Cities of 30,000-100,000: 
a. Elementary school. . 
b. Junior high school. . 


Illinois 


$1,412 
1,612 
1,834 


$1,328 
1,441 
1,802 

Cities of 10,000-30,000: 
a. Elementary school. . 
b. Junior high school. . 


1,231 
1,390 
1,603 


1,056 
1,155 
1,448 
Cities of 5,000-10,000: 
a. Elementary school. . 
b. Junior high school. . 
c. High school 


1,050 
1,208 
1,379 


986 
1,092 
1,404 


Table I clearly shows that salaries 
in Illinois tend to run for the most part 
below national levels. 

Rural school salaries in our state are 
very low. For the nearly 10,000 one- 
teacher schools the median or average 
salary was $829 in 1930, $647 in 1933, 


*Data in this sentence are from - ence Bulle- 
tin, WEA, Vol. XIII, No. 2, page 6 
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$546 in 1934, and $599 in 1935. 

Figure I on page 40 shows the dis- 
tribution of salaries paid to all teach- 
ers, principals, supervisors, and super- 
intendents for the school year ending 
in 1935. The basic data are taken 
from the 1935 Statistical Report of the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. In analyzing the data that 
entered into Figure I we found that 
Illinois had 12,149 teachers receiving 
a wage below $728 a year, the “blanket 
code” minimum fixed for unskilled fac- 
tory labor under the N.R.A. A total 
of 13,997 teachers received less than 
$800 a year, the lowest salary allowed 
by state law in Indiana, New York, and 
Pennsylvania even in the rural schools. 
(These states and many others we 
might name have state minimum sal- 
ary schedules that grant increments 
for training and experience.) 


Increases Since 1935 

In many of the rural communities 
and in some of the cities increases in 
salaries have been made since the sal- 
aries referred to in Figure I were de- 
termined. However, such later data 
are not available on a state-wide basis. 
From a sampling of data we have es- 
timated that the average salary of all 
teachers in Illinois is now not more 
than 4 percent above that of 1935. No 
recent increases have been granted in 
Chicago and numerous other large 
communities. In fact, it is difficult to 
foresee the day when material in- 
creases can be granted in many districts 
unless funds are provided from state 
sources by legislative action. 


At the close of the school year end- 
ing in 1936 dozens of village and city 
districts reported large amounts of out- 
standing teachers’ orders still unpaid. 
For the most part such districts report- 
ed vast sums of anticipation warrants 
unredeemed, bonds defaulted, consti- 
tutional bond limitations exceeded, and 
judgments rendered against the dis- 
tricts. In nearly all such cases the 
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schools have been seriously crippled by 
overcrowded classes, elimination of 
parts of the curriculum, curtailment of 
special activities, depreciation of li- 
braries and equipment, etc. 

For example, Valier Community 
High School District has unpaid teach- 
ers’ orders that were given out to the 
teaching staff during 15 months of the 
worst part of the depression. Likewise, 
Sesser Elementary School owes for 20 
months. In Johnston City Township 
High School teachers have had no cash 
payments since May, 1933 and the pa- 
per received ca n- 


produced is estimated to have jumped 
about 47 percent above the low year 
of the depression. Such changes are 
making many teachers dream of de- 
served salary increases. 


Cost of Living Advances 

The index of the general cost of liv- 
ing is 20 percent higher than it was in 
June 1933, when many severe salary 
cuts were made. The index of food 
costs is now about 30 percent above 
that of June 1933. These changes cer- 
tainly make teachers feel the need of 





not be cashed at 
any price. Only 
with extreme diffi- 
culty can it be 
traded for mer- 
chandise at the 
rate of $20 per 
month per single 
teacher and slight- 
ly more fora 
teacher with de- 
pendents. 

In Cook county 
several _ districts 
owe for long peri- 
ods of teaching 
service, and paper 
payments must be 
sharply discounted 
for cash. There 
are dozens of dis- 
tricts in the state 


Key: 


f 





Syuse I - DISTRIBUTION 
SALARIES OF TEA 
OF ILLINOIS, 1955 


2,500 teachers 


7,493 teachers received 
less than $600 a year; 
received ‘cow 


ranging from _ 








that have passed 

out paper to hundreds of teachers and 
not yet redeemed the same. Many 
teachers are suffering hardships for 
this reason. 


The Business Outlook 


Roger Babson reports that business 
is only about 1 percent below normal.” 


~ sBab *Babson, Roger. ‘‘Babson’s Business Review’’ in 
ed State Register of September 13, 1936, part 


Other “authorities state that automo- 
bile production is proceeding three 
times as rapidly as in the spring of 
1933. The weekly earnings of factory 
workers have advanced 50 percent 
since the summer of 1932. Gross an- 
nual farm income is estimated as being 
72 percent higher in 1936 than in 
1932. The earnings of all important 
corporations have increased an average 
of about 72 percent over those of one 
year ago. The annual national income 


salaries that are both adequate and 
promptly paid. The cost of living for 
teachers apparently will soon be as 
high as it was in 1931 when teachers’ 
salaries in general had not been cut. 
This means that teachers will be in a 
worse economic position than they 
were in 1931—unless they receive full 
salary restorations. 


Outlook Not Good 


But the likelihood of seeing salary 
cuts fully restored or even restored in 
part is not in general promising. Our 
common schools are still supported 
largely by local property taxes. The 
full assessed valuation of [Illinois 
dropped from eight and three-fourths 
billion dollars in 1927 to only five and 
one-half billions in 1935—a slump of 
37 percent. We must actually go back 


30 years to find a full assessed valua- 
tion for the entire state that is as low 
as the present one! 

Moreover, the next quadrennial as- 
sessment of real estate does not come 
until the 1939 assessment. Hence, there 
is no opportunity for a material in- 
crease in assessed valuations soon. We 
venture the prediction that real estate 
interests, tax dodgers’ associations, and 
similar interests will be on hand in 
1939 to prevent assessments from 
going up where they should be. 

Furthermore, tax delinquencies still 
run high in many communities. For the 
whole of Cook county data released a 
few weeks ago show taxes uncollected 
to the extent of 22 percent for the 1930 
taxes, 24 percent for the 1931 taxes, 
30 percent for the 1932 taxes, 29 per- 
cent for the 1933 taxes, and 34 per- 
cent for the 1934 taxes. Some down- 
state counties also have suffered with 
very poor collections; for example, 
Alexander, DuPage, Franklin, Pulaski, 
and Williamson. 


Teachers, What Now? 


Local communities cannot create 
new revenue sources for the schools. 
Sources other than general property 
taxation must come from the state. So 
far the state has done relatively little 
in setting up a common school aid 
program. Yet largely to a state aid pro- 
gram must many communities look if 
salaries and school standards are to be 
made adequate. 

Salaries cannot long remain inade- 
quate without jeopardizing the qual- 
ity of teaching received by the chil- 
dren. We must build up a public senti- 
ment favorable to better support for 
our schools. State aid must be extended 
to high schools. A state minimum wage 
law for teachers is badly needed. 

In the struggle for these things it is 
to be hoped that the citizens of Rich- 
burg, Wealthyville, and Abletown will 
be civic-minded enough to realize that 
for the good of the whole state the 
schools of all the state must be good. 
Surely the teachers of the abler com- 
munities will be “professional” enough 
to enter earnestly into the struggle to 
bring to fellow-teachers and children 
in other communities the just consider- 
ation which the entire state is by ev- 
ery right obligated to give. 


A teacher who has to struggle to provide the bare necessities of life and who is forced to sacrifice 
many cultural opportunities cannot be expected to afford the stimulation and inspiration needed by 
children. To do effective work, a teacher must be assured of an income adequate to maintain a 
decent standard of living and to have a margin for improved training, for travel, and for a rainy 
day.—A. F. HARMAN, State Superintendent of Education, Alabama. 
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Income of the State 


OW much money does the state collect? How much 

al does the sales tax yield? What percent of the 

state income goes to the schools? What percent of 

the sales tax is used for school support? Such questions 
as these frequently come to the editor’s desk. 

Permit us to answer after consulting the monthly report 
of the State Treasurer issued on September 1. That report 
says that the receipts of the Treasurer’s office for the year 
1935 amounted to $154,615,605.98. See page 289 of the 
Ittmnots TEACHER of last May for the several sources of 
these receipts. 

For the eight months of 1936, January to August inclu- 
sive, the Treasurer’s receipts were $130,320,651.40. If the 
money continues to come in at the same rate for the re- 
maining four months of this year, the total receipts for 
the year will be over $190,000,000, and the appropriation 
of $13,057,000 to the state distributive school fund will be 
less than 7 percent of such receipts. 

By studying the Treasurer’s reports from September, 
1935, to August, 1936, inclusive, we may learn how much 
revenue the 3 percent sales tax yields. The amount of 
receipts from the sales tax, including the utility tax, for the 
year specified is $74,453,482.10. The appropriation of 
$13,057,000 to the state distributive school fund is 17.53 
percent of such receipts. 

We see in many public places a chart authorized by the 
State Department of Finance, consisting of a circle repre- 
senting the proceeds of the sales tax with sectors to show 
the percentages used for various purposes. The sector for 
the schools is 27.40 percent of the circle. 

Since the state distributive school fund is now only 17.53 
percent of the proceeds of the sales tax, we would like to 
know just how the Director of Finance obtained the 
27.40 percent. 

By the way, 27.40 percent of the annual income from 
the sales tax would now be about $20,400,000. How wel- 
come the figures of the Department of Finance would be 
if they were true! 


A Northern Illinois Example 


HEN examples of financially distressed school dis- 
Wer are described they are usually located in the 

southern part of the state. Therefore, most of 
“the public” seem to believe that all districts in financial 
trouble are in southern Illinois. This is an error; for there 
are many districts in the north half of the state in serious 
financial difficulty. 

On July 30 of this year, we received a report from 
Superintendent Leonard B. Wheat of Western Springs 
concerning the financial condition of the elementary school 
district No. 101 there and the retrenchments made. 
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Here is the story from his report: The assessed valua- 
tion at the beginning of the depression was $4,461,565. At 
the latest assessment it was $2,578,090. This was a de- 
crease of $1,883,475, or 42 percent. At the tax rate now 
used, this would be a reduction of $47,650 in the support 
of a school of 681 children, or a reduction of $70 a pupil 
per annum. To make matters worse, tax assessments and 
collections are a year behind schedule time and there is a 
high rate of delinquent taxes. 

Dr. Wheat lists the financial obligations now outstanding 
as follows: 


Bonded debt 

Anticipation warrants unredeemed 
Unpaid teachers’ orders 

Other indebtedness about 


$278,145 


Of this indebtedness the bonds and teachers’ orders 
come under the constitutional limitation of indebtedness. 
These amount to $235,999, which is over 9 percent of the 
assessed valuation, while 5 percent is the constitutional 
limit. Therefore, no valid bonds or teachers’ orders can be 
issued until the indebtedness is reduced below 5 percent. 

The teaching staff has been reduced 40 percent, and 
the salaries of the remaining teachers have been cut about 
40 percent. The kindergarten has been dispensed with, all 
special subjects have been reduced, one building has been 
closed, and books and other supplies seriously curtailed. 
And still the debt situation seems hopeless. 

Several other districts in northern Illinois trying to 
work under similar conditions could be listed. So let us 
try to get people to understand that the school crisis is not 
confined to any one part of the state. 


Possible Help from Uncle Sam 


NCLE SAM has proved himself a good tax collector. 

He uses many means and methods of raising mon- 

ey, and there are no “uniformity clauses” or other 
restrictions or limitations on his taxation methods. 

Up to 1913 the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vided that no direct tax could be collected in the states 
except in proportion to their population. But in that year 
the people ratified the 16th Amendment, which gave Con- 
gress “the power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, from 
whatever source derived, without apportionment among 
the several states, and without regard to any census or 
enumeration.” Under this amendment the United States 
government now collects large sums by graduated income 
taxes without regard to such “uniformity” as is required 
in our state Constitution. Or to state it another way, the 
federal government collects taxes from its citizens in pro- 
portion to their ability to pay and regardless of their resi- 
dence, grouping by states, or other limitations. 

But here in Illinois, with our constitutional restrictions, 
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lack of tax law enforcement, powerful opposition to grad- 
uated income taxes, and the use of taxation as a political 
football, our tax system has practically broken down. We 
are in dire need of more public funds, although the state 
has resorted to unpopular and inequitable methods of tax- 
ation that are arousing opposition. 

Therefore, many of us who formerly opposed federal 
aid for education have concluded that the United States 
government, which has proved its efficiency in taxation, 
ought to appropriate some of its enormous revenues to 
support schools. We hope that such federal aid can be ob- 
tained without being accompanied by federal administra- 
tion or control of the schools. 

To provide federal aid for schools, Senator Harrison of 
Mississippi and Representative Fletcher of Ohio have in- 
troduced S. 4793 and H.R. 13021, respectively, in the 
74th Congress. They are identical bills and their provi- 
sions are in substance as follows: 

One hundred million dollars is appropriated and appor- 
tioned annually to the several states and territories to be 
used by them for improvement of their public schools; and 
the amount is to be increased by $50,000,000 a year until 
the appropriation reaches the maximum of $300,000,000. 

The distribution to the states and territories is to be in 
proportion to the number of their inhabitants of the ages 
of five to twenty years inclusive. 

The manner in which the funds are to be used is to be 
determined by the legislature of each state or territory for 
its own share, but an audit of the funds is to be reported 
each year to the United States Commissioner of Education. 

The Act is to be construed as intending to secure to the 
states and territories control of the administration of the 
Act within their respective jurisdictions and to preserve 
state and local initiative in the operation of the schools. 

The allotment to Illinois by years is estimated by Senator 
Harrison as follows: 
First year 
Second year 
Third year 
Fourth year 
Fifth year and thereafter 


$ 5,541,764 
8,312,646 
11,083,528 
13,854,410 
16,625,292 
These amounts would indeed be a great help to our 
schools if properly distributed by our legislature. 

The representative assembly of the N.E.A. at Portland, 
including the Illinois delegation, voted by a large majority 
to support such a measure as the Harrison-Fletcher Bill, and 
it will probably be officially endorsed soon by our own or- 
ganization. So it will be well for us all to prepare to write 
convincing letters to our senators and representatives in 
Congress as soon as Congress reconvenes. 

But let us remember that favorable action by Congress 
is doubtful, and at best offers no immediate help. There- 
fore, we should not lessen in the least our efforts to obtain 
more state aid for schools and to promote the other items 
in our program for school improvement. 


The Latest on Loyalty Oaths 


YEAR or two ago several thoroughly American 
A teachers and a few of their organization employees 
spoke out plainly in opposition to laws requiring 
teachers to subscribe to compulsory loyalty oaths. These 
courageous souls were painted red or at least tinted pink 
by certain editors and politicians and even by some of 
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their fellow teachers. But now they are finding themselves 
supported by eminent people whose patriotism and loyalty 
are undiluted and unquestioned. 

Mr. Frank Miles, editor of the Jowa Legionnaire, rep- 
resenting the commander of the American Legion at the 
Portland meeting of the N.E.A., spoke quite definitely on 
this subject of compulsory oaths for teachers. We quote a 
few sentences from his address: 

Americanism is not to be attained by force or coercion. American- 
ism does not consist of throwing children into jail because they 
might fail to salute the flag. And neither does Americanism consist 
of enforcing compulsory oaths of loyalty upon any class of citizens. 

Our National Commander has authorized me to say that, while 
he thinks the American Legion, and any other American organiza- 
tion, should take the necessary legal action to stop the teaching of 
subversive doctrines in American schoolrooms, if such teaching 
should exist, he believes the Legion would make a mistake if it 
advocated the Teachers’ Oath Bill. 

Common sense should show any fairminded person, in thinking 
of an oath for teachers, that one disloyal enough to teach destruc- 
tive ideas, would be dishonest enough to blithely take all of the 
oaths which might be offered. Commander Murphy rightly believes 
that some of the sources agitating such legislation are as menacing 
to American democracy as the elements they profess to be attacking. 

Governor Landon of Kansas, Republican nominee for 
President, delivered an address at Chautauqua, New York, 
on August 24, in which he said: “In Kansas we insist that 
no teacher should be required to take any oath not required 
of all other citizens. In Kansas we believe in academic 
freedom and practice it . . . Why should we make teach- 
ing into a suspect profession by making our teachers take 
a special oath?” 

We might add several similar expressions from promi- 
nent editors and others. It seems that we have reached the 
point where it is a sign of disloyalty to advocate a loyalty 
oath for teachers; for notice above that an eminent 
authority says that “some of the sources advocating such 
legislation are as menacing to American democracy as the 
elements they profess to be attacking.” Who’s pink now? 


The Legion's Legislative Program 


ARLY this year the officers and committees of the 
Department of Illinois, American Legion, proved 
that they were intensely interested in constructive 

school legislation. Commander J. B. Murphy and your 
executive secretary exchanged several letters in regard to 
a school legislative program, and Mr. L. R. Grimm of our 
Research Department supplied information to the secre- 
tary of the Legion committee on education. Under the 
leadership of its chairman, Mr. F. J. Fitzgerald, and its 
secretary, Mr. Arthur E. Canty, the committee took its 
work seriously, did much research work, and really made 
a careful study of the whole school situation in Illinois. 

All this bore fruit at the Danville meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Illinois held in August. There the committee 
unanimously approved a most excellent program, which 
was submitted to and approved by the Department. The 
report first states that the committee received assistance 
from five studies made by our Research Department; the 
Griffenhagen Report; the Report of the Advisory Staff to 
the Educational Commission, 1935; a booklet entitled A 
Thorough and Efficient School System, prepared by the 
Federation of Women High School Teachers; the majority 
and minority Reports of the Illinois Educational Commis- 
sion, 1936; the Report of the Committee on Education of 
the Illinois State Federation of Labor, 1935; and the 
Constitution of the State of Illinois. The report then sets 
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up a strong argument in support of each of its five recom- 
mendations; but we shall here quote only the bare recom- 
mendations. 

The Department of Illinois, American Legion, makes 
the following recommendations: 

1. The introduction and support of legislation increasing the state 
distributive fund to a minimum of $30,000,000, which will provide 
about $20.00 per pupil in both high and elementary schools. 

2. Support proposed legislation by which the state will pay to 
the school districts the $7,000,000 arrearages in the regular state 
distributive fund for the biennium ending June 30, 1935. 

3. Introduce legislation for larger units of school administration 
and taxation, with a board for each unit and appointive instead of 
elective officials. 

4. Introduce or support proposed legislation for higher qualifica- 
tions for Illinois teachers and extension of the tenure provisions 
of the Otis law to all school districts in Illinois. 

5. Support necessary legislation increasing the present legal mini- 
mum school term. 

It may be well to explain that the “Otis law” is the 
special Act for the administration of Chicago schools and 
that it includes the provisions for tenure of Chicago 
teachers and principals. 

We are indeed grateful to the Legion for this very help- 
ful and constructive program of school legislation. Since 
most of the recommendations are practically the same as 
some of those made by our organization, we shall be glad 
to cooperate with the Legion in supporting them. 


Comparing Organizations 


FAVORITE indoor sport of some of our members 

A and other friends of the schools is to compare the 

1.S.T.A. with certain other organizations and then 

ask why our organization is not as efficient in achieving 

its purposes as some of the others or why it does not arouse 
as much public interest as others. 

There are two answers to this question. First, the 
I.S.T.A. has achieved many of its purposes, as we pointed 
out in our first editorial last month. So it is still an open 
question whether other organizations have been more suc- 
cessful than ours in achieving their purposes. 

Second, some other organizations have several advan- 
tages superior to ours particularly in winning the attention 
and support of the public and of powerful influences. The 
efficiency and usefulness of any organization depends 
upon its purposes, strength and activity. We believe our 
purposes are good; therefore, whatever results have been 
attained are useful or beneficial. But our strength and ac- 
tivity are limited by certain factors that those making com- 
parisons may not consider. 

Let us illustrate these factors. A year or two ago, the 
I.S.T.A. was invited to apply for a “firm membership” 
in an Illinois organization that sometimes cooperates with 
us and sometimes opposes our purposes. That organization 
is believed by most teachers to be very effective in achiev- 
ing its purposes. But had we joined, our dues as a firm 
member would have been $100, and individual dues are 
$25 a year. In extending the invitation, the secretary 
informed us that the organization had an annual budget 
of $200,000, that it had a legislative policy committee and 
that one purpose was to propose new legislation and to 
analyze and determine the probable effect of legislation 
proposed by others. He said also that the organization has 
several field secretaries. 

Another large and powerful organization, with which we 
are sometimes compared, has superior advantages as indi- 
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cated in an address delivered in Springfield last January. 
The Jllinois State Register quotes the speaker as follows: 

“Ten years ago our operations were carried on by 46 em- 
ployees with a payroll of $97,000 and a net worth of 
$250,000; today this same institution has 219 employees, 
with a payroll of more than $400,000, and a net worth of 
$2,548,000.” The individual dues in that organization are 
$15 a year. 

One of the ablest and best informed public officials in 
Illinois once told your secretary that he was amazed to 
observe the strength the I.S.T.A. had developed with its 
small means and few employees. He realized our limita- 
tions, which some of our friends do not realize or con- 
sider when making comparisons. 


State Aid Ranking of Illinois 


UR Research Department found recently that for 

OC the school year ending in 1936 Illinois ranked 36 

in the list of 48 states in the amount of school 
support per pupil paid by the state. 

We have just received a booklet entitled State Provisions 
for Equalizing the Cost of Public Education from the 
United States Office of Education, which was written by 
Mr. Timon Covert, specialist in school finance in that 
office. He gives the standing of Illinois on a little different 
basis than the above. He uses as a basis the percentage of 
public-school revenue derived from state sources for the 
year 1934, and ranks Illinois fortieth with a percentage of 
8.8. (Compare “Income of the State,” page 41.) 

The states at or near the head of the Covert percentage 
list are Delaware, 93.1 percent; North Carolina, 68.3 
percent; West Virginia, 54.1 percent; Texas, 52.3 percent; 
California, 48.9 percent. 

Those ranking very low are Nebraska, 6 percent; Colo- 
rado, 3.6 percent; Oregon, 2.2 percent; Iowa, 2.2 percent; 
and Kansas lowest with 1.9 percent. 

The slight difference in the rankings on different bases 
does not mean they areinconsistent. In fact they reinforce 
each other by showing that the use of any fair basis of 
comparison ranks Illinois very low in state support of 
public schools. 


Acknowledgment 


FTER years of service as editor of the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER, we paraphrase an expression of a great 
American by saying, “We can please all of our 

members some of the time and some of them all the time, 
but we cannot please all of them all the time.” The best 
we hope to do is to give the best service of which we are 
capable and trust that it will please most of our teachers 
most of the time. 

In order to learn the opinion of teachers concerning their 
association publication the editor invited comment on the 
September number of the Ittmnors TEACHER, criticism of 
its form and content, and suggestions for improvement of 
future numbers. We respectfully acknowledge helpful let- 
ters from many of our members whose opinions command 
respect. These letters contain sufficient approval and com- 
mendation to give us much satisfaction and encourage: 
ment, and enough advice concerning slight changes and 
improvements to be helpful. We are indeed grateful for 
the letters. 
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A CURRICULUM REVISION PROGRAM 


By SAMUEL EVERETT, Northwestern University 


DMINISTRATORS and teachers 
A are coming to realize that cur- 
ricula of elementary and secondary 
schools require basic revision in the 
light of the new responsibilities which 
face education. Local communities 
and even state legislatures are insist- 
ing that citizenship, character educa- 
tion, and social responsibility be 
taught in the schools. Tens of thou- 
sands of boys and girls in Illinois are 
now attending high school who have 
no prospect of going on to institutions 
of higher learning. Moreover many of 
these pupils have no interest and little 
aptitude for the academic work which 
comprises most of the subjects studied 
in high schools. 

In most school systems revising the 
curriculum to meet more effectively in- 
dividual and community needs is, un- 
fortunately, subject to two major limi- 
tations. First, there is very little money 
to spend on curriculum revision, and 
second, there is all too little time which 
can be given to such work. Practical 
proposals for improving the work in 
public schools must, therefore, be made 
in the light of such limitations. 


Meaning of the Curriculum 


One of the first questions which is 
usually raised in a curriculum revision 
program is that of the meaning of the 
curriculum. Examination of the cur- 


riculum movement throughout the 
country seems to indicate that there 
are at least three definitions which 
have either been accepted in the past 
or are now in current usage. First, 
there is the belief which is probably 
now accepted by relatively few people, 
that the curriculum comprises a Se- 
quence of subjects or blocks of subject 
matter material. According to this 
definition the curriculum is revised 
whenever any change is made in the 
sequence of subjects. Under this defi- 
nition a group of people meeting to- 
gether to revise a curriculum may ac- 
complish this task in a few hours’ time. 
The procedure very much resembles 
the choosing of a presidential candi- 
date by a small group who have special 
interests to protect. In education, the 
group usually is dominated by subject 
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specialists who are very little concerned 
with such important matters as the in- 
terests and needs of children or the 
needs of local communities which sup- 
port the schools. Where the curriculum 
is interpreted to mean merely a se- 
quence of subjects, people commonly 
speak of the curricula of a school. 


What Is Involved? 


There is a second more commonly 
held conception of the curriculum. Ac- 
cording to this definition the curricu- 
lum not only comprises a sequence of 
subjects, it also includes the content 
and method of teaching these subjects 
as well. Under this second definition, 
just as in the case of the first, people 
speak of the curricula of a school, the 
science curriculum, the English curric- 
ulum, the social studies curriculum, 
et cetera. Where this second definition 
is accepted, curriculum making be- 
comes a much more complicated and 
difficult process requiring a great deal 
of time and effort. 

A third conception of the curriculum 
is increasingly being accepted. Accord- 
ing to this third definition the curricu- 
lum includes all the activities of chil- 
dren which are under the guidance of 
the school. The curriculum thus be- 
comes practically synonymous with ed- 
ucation. Curriculum construction in- 
volves every aspect of the life within a 
school, as well as many aspects of 
community life outside of school. Ac- 
cording to this view the curriculum is 
not compartmentalized into highly 
specialized subjects; but involves the 
whole educational process. Teachers 
necessarily become interested in sub- 
jects other than their own, in assem- 
bly programs, home rooms, administra- 
tive problems, playground activities, 
as well as the activities of the neigh- 
borhood and the home. Indeed teach- 
ers become actively concernea about 
all of the conditions affecting the edu- 
cation of young people. The activities 
within individual classrooms thus tend 
to be closely related to the whole life 
of the school and the community. 

This third definition of the curricu- 
lum has been accepted in a number of 
state curriculum programs which are 


now underway, such as those in Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, and Mississippi. It is 
the definition accepted by a group of 
ten selected secondary schools which 
are now undertaking curriculum ex- 
perimentation in the Chicago public 
school system. 

“Who shall make the curriculum?” 
we ask ourselves. The answer to this 
question is very much conditioned by 
the definition of the curriculum which 
has been accepted. If we believe that 
the curriculum is “a sequence of sub- 
jects or blocks of subject matter mate- 
rial,” or that it is “a sequence of sub- 
jects, including the content and method 
used in teaching these subjects,” there 
is an insistence that it should be made 
by experts. It is thought that teachers 
are not expert enough in their subject 
matter fields. Curriculum experts, text- 
book writers, course of study writers 
must be hired to produce the curricu- 
lum. This is an expensive process. The 
major limitation of lack of money 
which confronts practically every 
school and school system makes it 
practically impossible, when accepting 
this second definition, to revise the 
curriculum. 


A Democratic Program 


An acceptance of the third definition 
of the curriculum which includes all 
the activities of children under the 
guidance of the school requires the 
cooperative work of all who are en- 
gaged in the educational process. It is 
possible to consult the books, mono- 
graphs, and articles of experts in va- 
rious educational fields and to use 
knowledge thus gained in the revision 
program. Teachers and administrators 
work together to improve the schools. 
They experiment with this or that ad- 
ministrative procedure, with new 
methods of teaching, with the inclusion 
of new content and new units. All 
work together democratically to im- 
prove education and the conditions af- 
fecting the educational growth of chil- 
dren in the community. Continuous 
revision and continuous improvement 
are required. In this process courses 
of study are revised along with va- 
rious other changes which are aimed 
at the improvement of instruction. 
The major purpose of curriculum re- 
vision thus becomes the improvement 
of education, something that every- 
one wishes to achieve. 

It is possible for all of us to under- 
take a cooperative, democratic cur- 
riculum revision program in our own 
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schools. Where such a project has been 
successfully undertaken in the past it 
has usually been initiated by a study 
program carried on in the individual 
school system, or the state involved. 
The groups so engaged meet regularly 
in school staff meetings as well as in 
regional and state conferences. This 
does not cost a great deal of money. 
It does, however, require the purchase 
of a few books and bulletins.’ 

The Illinois Program 

A state-wide study program is now 
being undertaken in Illinois. Confer- 
ences which emphasize curriculum 
problems were held the past spring 
and summer at the various state teach- 
ers colleges and the University of IIli- 
nois. The State Department has in 
preparation a curriculum study bul- 
letin of the type already in use in other 
states which will be distributed this 
fall. 

This study bulletin is provided in 
order that administrators and teachers 
throughout Illinois may begin to make 
a cooperative attack on common cur- 
riculum problems. It has been planned 
by the State Curriculum Steering Com- 
mittee authorized by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Persons 
wishing to follow closely the entire 
state curriculum program may do so 
by consulting the Educational Press 
Bulletin, published by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

It is important to realize the valu- 
able contribution which parents and 
interested laymen can make in a cur- 
riculum revision program. Teachers 
and parents can together become re- 
oriented to the common problem of 
the education of young people through 
making community surveys of various 
kinds.’ In doing this they are led to 
discover the educational resources of 
the community usable by both parents 
and teachers in the education of chil- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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helpful: Georgia Improvement 

tion in Public Schoo! Hallede No. 1, The a 
tion and Conduct of Teacher Stud Groups, State De- 
partment of Education, Atlanta, 1935. Con- 
tains twenty excellent study topics on the curriculum. 

Staff of Lincoln School, Lincoln School Suties So- 
ciety, Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
Columbia University, New York City, 1935. 
— study program used at the Lincoln School 

reparatory to a thoroughgoing revision of the high- 
Janey curriculum. 

State Department of Education, Mississippi pe 
gram jor the Improvement of Instruction, Stud: 
gram, Jackson, Mississippi, 1934. A _ 
study and planning program developed for the State 
of Mississippi. 

*B: ington, Margaret F., What Social Workers 
Sh now About Their Own Communities, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, New York, 1929. This “might 
very well read ‘ “What and parents should 
know about their own communities.” 

National League of Women Voters, Know Your 
Town, 532 Seventeenth Suet. N.W., Washington, 
D.C., 1927. San, cote Suen ay, questions for use is 


community surveys 
with a curriculum program. 
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HEALTH in Relation to STUDENT LIFE 


Theme of Seventeenth Annual Convention 


of Illinois Association of Deans of Women 


By ELIZABETH B. OAKES, Presiden: 


EALTH in Relation to Student 

Life is the subject selected for 
discussion by the Illinois Association 
of Deans of Women at the seventeenth 
annual convention. The conference 
this year will meet in Peoria on Fri- 
day and Saturday, Nov. 6 and 7, with 
headquarters at the Pere Marquette 
Hotel. Miss Gertrude Reinhard, dean 
of girls, Manual Training high school, 
assisted by other Peoria deans, is in 
charge of local arrangements. 

The Illinois Association is especial- 
ly fortunate to have as the principal 
speaker of this conference Miss Irma 
E. Voigt, president of the National 
Association of Deans of Women. Miss 
Voigt, who studied at Illinois State 
Normal University and the University 
of Illinois, is well-known in this state. 
She is at present dean of women at 
Ohio University, Athens, where she is 
entering upon her twenty-fourth year 
of administrative work. Miss Voigt 
has maintained a wide range of inter- 
ests beyond the limits of her campus. 
As president of her local branch, presi- 
dent of the States Federation, and now 
as director of the Northeast Central 
Section of the American Association of 
University Women, she has contributed 
to the growth and intellectual develop- 
ment of that outstanding organization 
for women. Always she has felt the 
vital importance of student life and 
thought. Her wide experience and 
keen intellectual insight into the prob- 
lems of youth have kept her abreast of 
the times and created a great demand 
for her services as a lecturer. 

The conference will open with the 
annual dinner on Friday night, Nov. 
6. To this dinner have been invited 
the state presidents of those women’s 
organizations that are definitely car- 
rying on an educational program for 
youth. The address of the evening will 
be given by Miss Irma E. Voigt, pre- 
senting the subject, Looking Toward 
a Permanent Youth 

The theme of the conference will be 
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discussed at a general session on Sat- 
urday morning by Dr. Temple Burl- 
ing, psychiatrist of the Department of 
Educational Counsel, of the Winnetka 
public schools. Dr. Burling has had 
valuable practical experience both as 
a member of a public school system 
and the Institute of Juvenile Research 
in Chicago. After a discussion of the 
subject from the medical and psychia- 
tric points of view, there will be group 
discussions on those factors of student 
life that prevent a normal accomplish- 
ment and a normal outlook on life, as 
seen by administrative officers outside 
the department of health. These group 
discussions will emphasize health as 
affected by the academic program and 
participation in extra-curricular activi- 
ties, home and commuting, and dor- 
mitory and sorority life. Miss Helen 
Shuman, dean of girls, Kankakee high 
school, will lead the discussion on the 
relation of the academic program and 
participation in extra-curricular activi- 
ties to health. The effect of home and 
commuting upon student health will be 
presented by Miss Elsie M. Smithies, 
University high school, Chicago. The 
discussion group on health in relation 
to dormitory and sorority life will be 
under the leadership of Miss Genevieve 
Chase, Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College. These leaders have invited 
other deans and specialists to assist 
them in presenting these subjects 

Preceding this general session on 
Saturday morning there will be an im- 
portant business meeting of the asso- 
ciation. In addition to routine mat- 
ters, the new constitution will be pre- 
sented for adoption. There will also 
be a report on educational legislation 
from the Illinois Women’s Joint Legis- 
lative Council of which the Deans’ As- 
sociation is a member. 

The morning session will be fol- 
lowed by a luncheon at which Miss 
Voigt will again be the speaker. At 
that time she will address the deans 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Replies 
rom 
andidates 
Or 


OVERNOK 


} aa of the Committee 
on Public Relations of the L.S.T.A. 
held in Springfield on Saturday, 
September 12, it was decided to 
submit to the leading candidates 
for Governor the same questions 
as were to be submitted to can- 
didates for membership in the 
General Assembly. Therefore, 
the President and Executive Sec- 
retary were directed to submit 
the questions to Hon. Henry 
Horner and to Hon. C. Wayland 
Brooks and to publish their re- 
plies in the October number of 
the ILLINOIS TEACHER for the 
information of our members and 
others interested in education. 
On September 14 President F. 
A. Jensen and Executive Secre- 
tary R. C. Moore sent a copy of 
the questions to the two candi- 
dates named above with the re- 


quest for “a frank statement of 
your attitude toward the prob- 
lems stated therein, with which 
your duties will be involved if 
you are elected.” The candidates 
were warned that replies must 
reach us by September 25, which 
was the deadline for sending 
copy for the October number to 
the printer. 

The questions submitted 
appear in column 1. On Septem- 
ber 22 Mr. Brooks, through his 
close personal friend, Mr. Ferre 
C. Watkins, authorized us to pub- 
lish the replies made by Mr. 
Brooks to our questions. These 
replies appear in column II. On 
September 21 the Executive Sec- 
retary received a letter from the 
Office of the Governor. Copy of 
this letter appears in column III. 








Questions Submitted 





Replies by Mr. Brooks 





1. For the past five years the state has 
failed to distribute to the elementary school 
districts in full the sums regularly appropri- 
ated for this purpose. What is your attitude 
toward the state’s paying these obligations? 


2. Up to the present the state has regu- 
larly given support from the state treasury 
only to the elementary schools, the state 
teachers colleges, and the University of Illi- 
nois. What is your attitude toward provid- 
ing state aid for the public high schools as 
well as for these other branches of our edu- 
cational system? 


3. New York provides from state funds 
about one-third the cost of public education. 
California provides a distribution of ninety 
dollars per high-school pupil and sixty dollars 
per elementary pupil. Indiana provides ap- 
proximately $600 per instruction unit, the 
instruction unit being about 25 pupils in 
high school and 33 pupils in elementary 
grades. [Illinois distributes only $11.00 per 
pupil in the elementary grades and nothing 
to its high schools. What is your attitude 
toward providing for both grades and high 
schools, a distribution of state funds to the 
schools of Illinois comparable to the state 
school aid programs found in the other lead- 
ing states? 


4. Illinois is now one of only a few states 
which do not have a state planning board, 
commonly known as a State Board of Edu- 
cation. What is your attitude toward the 
enactment of a law providing for such a 
body in this state? 


5. If you are now, or at any time have 
been, a member of a General Assembly, what 
is there in your record and attitude toward 
the problems of the organization or financing 
of the public schools that you believe will 
justify our supporting you for election in the 
appro in? 
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1. I believe that the $7,000,000 due the 
elementary schools from receipts of the sales 
tax should be paid. All other obligations ap- 
propriated from this source of revenue have 
been met and there is no valid reason for 
the schools to have had less consideration. I 
believe the unpaid balances due from real 
estate taxes should be paid as collécted. 


2. The high schools are, by court opinion, 
a part of our public school system. In the 
past five years the enrollment in these in- 
stitutions has greatly increased (27 per cent). 
The continued operation of our high schools 
is exceedingly imperative in a time when 
the economic situation denies young people 
access to jobs. Therefore, the high schools 
should share in a state distribution of funds 
for educational purposes. 


3. There is no logical reason why other 
states, especially those of lower per capita 
wealth and income, should be able to give 
larger state grants to public schools than 
does Illinois. Therefore, the present allot- 
ments should be immediately and continu- 
ously increased until our state support is 
comparable to other states of our financial 
position. 


4. A state planning and advising body 
seems only logical for so great an enterprise 
as the public school system and I favor the 
establishment of such a body for Illinois. 


5. I have never been a member of the 
General Assembly. 


(Signed) C. Wayland Brooks. 
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Reply for 


Governor Horner 





OrFIce OF THE GOVERNOR 
SPRINGFIELD 
September 18, 1936. 


Henry Horner 
Governor 


Mr. R. C. Moore, 

Executive Secretary, 

Illinois State Teachers Association, 
Carlinville, 1. 


Dear Mr. Moore: 


In the absence of Governor Hor- 
ner, I am acknowledging receipt of 
your letter of September 14, with 
questionnaire attached thereto. 


This is to advise you that I will 
take pleasure in placing your com- 
munication and questionnaire in the 
Governor’s personal file so when 
the opportunity presents he will 
have your request before him. 
However, at this time the mail on 
his desk is mountain high; so don’t 
be disappointed if you do not re- 
ceive an answer to your letter in the 
near future. 


Very truly yours, 


ALEXANDER WILSON, 
Administrative Assistant. 
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Meeting of Board 
of Directors 


@ A MEETING of the Board of Di- 

rectors of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association was held in the office 
at Springfield on Friday evening, Sep- 
tember 11, 1936, pursuant to a call by 
the President. The meeting was called 
to order at eight o’clock p.m. There 
were present besides the President, Di- 
rectors Orville T. Bright, Susan Scully, 
Fred L. Biester and S. B. Sullivan. Sec- 
retary R. C. Moore was also present 
and Mr. B. I. Griffith and L. R. Grimm 
attended that part of the meeting de- 
voted to plans for the meeting of the 
Public Relations Committee the next 
forenoon. 

The President announced that the 
Board would first consider the recom- 
mendations made by Mr. B. I. Grif- 
fith, Director of Public Relations. 

After hearing Mr. Griffith, the Board 
decided to recommend to the Division 
Committees on Public Relations the 
following: 


1. The submission to the candidates for 
governor and membership in the General As- 
sembly the same questions that were sub- 
mitted before the primary election in April. 

2. To give publicity in each Division to 
the replies received from such candidates. 

3. To have printed by the State Associa- 
tion a second leaflet entitled “All the Chil- 
dren—Their High Schools” for purchase by 
the Divisions and for use by the State Asso- 
ciation. The Board decided that the printer 
of this leaflet be required to print, wrap, 
and mail or send by express the leaflets 
ordered by the Divisions and to send his bills 
for them to the LS.T.A. office. The state 
office will then send bills on to purchaser 
and receive remittances. 

4. That the State Association conduct a 
school for speakers and invite the president 
of each Division to appoint two or more 
persons from his Division to attend such 
school, 

5. To prepare in the state office a number 
of lantern slides and film strips for use by 
speakers representing either the state office 
or the Divisions. 

6. To cooperate with the American Legion 
and other organizations in the proper observ- 
ance of Education Week, November 9 to 14. 

7. To publish 10,000 copies of a study 
book composed at the state office and ap- 
proved by the Board to be distributed for 
use in connection with Education Week. 

8. To conduct three American Education 
Week contests, the subject matter of such 
contests to relate to the educational prob- 
lems in Illinois. 


All these recommendations were ac- 
cepted and approved by the Board of 
Directors and by the meeting of the 
Public Relations Committees of the 
Divisions held the next day. 

Mr. Griffith explained the need of a 
projector and screen to be owned by 
the Association and used to project 


pictures on slides and films to illus- 
trate lectures given by office employees. 
He was directed to purchase such pro- 
jector and the necessary accompany- 
ing appliances. 

Mr. L. R. Grimm recommended the 
publication of a pamphlet explaining 
and supporting the proposed new pen- 
sion law, which had been drawn by the 
Committee to Write a Pension Bill, of 
which he had served as a member, and 
said that there was sufficient money in 
his appropriation to pay for such pub- 
lication. The Board directed him to 
have 20,000 copies of such pamphlet 
printed for distribution as he thought 
best. 

Upon motion and vote Mr. F. A. 
Jensen and Mr. F. L. Biester were ap- 
pointed to represent the Illinois State 
Teachers Association at the meetings 
of the Joint Committee on Education- 
al Legislation. 

The Treasurer had filed with the 
Secretary and with each member of 
the Board a report of the finances of 
the Association. This report was ac- 
cepted and approved by the Board. It 
is as follows: 


Intrnors State TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
TREASURER’S REPORT 
From December 2, 1935, to August 31, 1936 
Receipts 
December 2, 1935, Balance cash 
$20,979.12 
19,923.00 
Received dues from individuals. 68.00 
Tax warrants 
in 


Sale of magazines 
Refunds 


$48,931.19 


Total Receipts 


Disbursements 
Paid out on orders 1-392 inclu- 


, $48,931.19 

Payment from Divisions: Chicago, 
$9,271.00; Southwestern, $3,522.00; Southern, 
$2,786.00; Peoria, $1,523.00; Central, 
$1,310.00; South Central, $1,000.00; North- 
eastern, $475.00; Lake Shore, $20.00; Illinois 
Valley, 7.00; East Central, $8.00; Eastern, 
$1.00. 

Upon motion and vote it was de- 
cided to use for publicity purposes 
$500 of the funds appropriated for ex- 
penses of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion. 

The President next called for re- 
ports of committees. There were no 
such reports except that Mr. Biester 
of the Executive Committee discussed 
at some length the features of the pro- 
gram to be arranged for the annual 
meeting of the Association to be held 
in December and asked for and re- 
ceived the advice of the other members 
of the Executive Committee. The Sec- 
retary was directed to write to the 
chairmen of the regular and special 
committees urging them to have their 
committee reports ready in time for 
printing and distribution before the 
annual meeting. 

The Secretary announced that the 
insurance on the building and contents 
had expired and presented three pro- 
posals by different insurance companies 
for their re-insurance. The Board de- 
cided to accept the proposal of the 
Sun Insurance Office represented by 
Jacob Frisch of Springfield. 

(Continued on page 56) 


CLASSIFICATION OF DISBURSEMENTS 
From December 2, 1935, to August 31, 1936 


ITEMS OF THE BUDGET 
1. Ittrvois TEACHER 
. Salaries 


6,000.00 
1,000.00 
4,500.00 
5,400.00 


D. Assistants and Stenographers 
. Expense Accounts 
A. Board of Directors 
B. Executive Secretary’s office. . 
C. Treasurer’s~ office 
D. Research’ : 
E. Legislative Committee 
F. Other Committees 
G. N.E.A. Director 
H. N.E.A. Delegates 
. Affiliation fee—N.E.A 
. Office Supplies and Postage 
. Office equipment 
. Annual meeting 
. Publicity 
. Janitor and Maintenance 
10. Repairs and upkeep 
11. Taxes and Insurance 
12. Bills payable 
13. Contingencies 


APPROPRIATION EXPENDED 
$17,000.00 


600.00 
600:00 
200.00 
1,400.00 
3,000.00 
700.00 
700.00 
2,000.00 
100.00 
1,000.00 
750.00 
1,500.00 
2,000.00 
1,600.00 
300.00 
$00.00 


2,000.00 


Un- 
EXPENDED 
$2,783.98 


CONTRACTED 
FOR 
$14,216.02 


4,500.00 

537.50 
3,375.00 
3,852.09 


1,500.00 

212.50 
1,125.00 
1,250.00 


250.00 
297.91 


713.88 
282.91 
111.06 
645.74 
858.88 
428.91 
600.00 
1,998.00 
100.00 
762.66 
409.58 
1,018.69 
2,149.99 
1,180.32 
371.45 


—113.88 
317.09 
88.94 
754.26 
2,141.12 
271.09 
100.00 
2.00 


237.34 
340.42 
481.31 
—149,99 
419.68 
— 71.45 
500.00 


712.00 1,288.00 





$52,859.00 
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American Education Week... (Contests 


Theme for Illinois: Adequate State Support of Education 


THREE BiG 
CONTESTS 


ESSAY 
DEBATE 
POSTER 


PLAN TO 
TAKE PART 


HE Illinois State Teachers Association is conducting three state-wide 

American Education Week contests. Each school entering will conduct 
a local contest during American Education Week, November 9-15. The 
winning entry in each school will be entered in a Division contest, and the 
winning entry in each Division will be entered in the State contest. The 
State winners in each of the three contests will be given a trip to Springfield 
to present their entries to the Association. 


POSTER CONTEST 


Poster must be prepared by a pupil 
enrolled in the public yee: 4 a TIhi- 
nois, and must illustrate one of the 
following ten statements. The whole 
statement need not be illustrated. The 
poster may illustrate any part, or may 
simply illustrate the general idea of 
the statement. 

I. The General Assembly shall pro- 
vide a thorough and efficient system 
of free schools, whereby all the chil- 
dren may receive a good common 
school education. Article VIII, Sec- 
tion I, Illinois State Constitution. 

II. For each child in school our state 
legislature provides less than one-half 
the average amount provided by the 
other 47 state governments for the edu- 
cation of their children. The average 
provision is $26.12; in Illinois it is 
$11.19. 

III. We rank 36th in state support 
per pupil for common schools. 


IV. Illinois ranks 15th in average 
length of school term in days. 


V. High-school enrollment has in- 
creased 40 percent since 1927 (from 
251,255 in 1927 to 352,631 in 1935). 
During the same period the high 
school’s only basis of support, as- 
sessed valuation of property, has de- 
creased 37 percent (from eight and 
three-quarter billions in 1927 to five 
and one-half billions in 1935). 


VI. Illinois can afford good schools. 
Illinois has 7.42 percent of the United 
States wealth, 8.17 percent of the 
United States income, and 5.25 percent 
of the school children. 


VII. High-school enrollment has in- 
creased 810 percent in the past thirty- 
five years (1900—38,758; 1935—352,- 
631). 


VIII. The state government in IIli- 


ESSAY CONTEST 


The essay of not more than 500 
words must be written by a pupil en- 
rolled in the public schools of Illinois, 
on the subject “Why the State Gov- 
ernment Should Increase Its Support 
of the Public Schools.” 


The essay must be submitted in a 
contest held in the school where the 
pupil is enrolled and selected as the 
winning essay for that school. The 
winner of the local contest must be 
announced to the local community 
and the essay placed on display during 
Education Week, November 9 to 15. 


The winning essay from each com- 
peting school must be submitted to 
the president of the Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association in 
which the school is located, before No- 
vember 20, 1936. 


The winning essay in each Division 
will be sent to the office of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association, where the 
winning essay for the State will be 
selected. 


DEBATE BRIEF 
CONTEST 


The brief must be an outline of the 
arguments, with supporting evidence, 
on both sides of the question: “Re- 
solved, That the State Government 
Should Give Material Aid to All Pub- 

Schools of this State,” and 
A. be prepared by pupils enrolled in 
Illinois public schools. Not more than 
six pupils may receive credit for the 
preparation of one brief. 


The brief must be used in an actual 
school debate, or public discussion, 
held during Education Week, Novem- 
ber 9 to 15. 


All entries must be sent to the presi- 
dent of the Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association in which 
the school is located, on or before No- 
vember 20, 1936. Not more than one 
entry may be submitted by each 
school in the Division Contest. 


The winning brief in each Division 
will be sent to the office of the Illi- 
nois State Teachers Association, where 
the winning brief for the State will 
be selected. 





nois furnishes no support to the high 
schools, while the state government in 
California supplies yearly for each 


pupil in high school $90, Delaware $81, 


Ohio $67, and Washington $56. 

IX. Tangible property in Illinois 
makes up 40 of the total 
wealth, but 81 percent of the 
taxes. 


X. The 59th General Assembly ap- 

Frepraies $12,123,802 for the State 

pee nay $4,139,550 for the five 

lleges, and $26,114,000 for 

ge elementary schools, and nothing 
for general high-school education. 


Poster must be submitted in a con- 


test held in the school in which the 
pupil is enrolled, selected as the win- 
ning poster for that school, and put on 
public display during Education Week, 
November 9-15, 1936. 


The winning poster from each school 
must be submitted to the president of 
the Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association in which the 
school is located, on or before No- 
vember 20, 1936. 


The winning poster in each Divi- 
sion will be sent to the state office of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association, 
where the winning poster of the State 
will be selected. 





Judging the Contests 


Judges for the Local contest shall be selected by the school principal. The judges for the Division 
ivision president. The judges for the State Contest shall be selected 
by the Executive Secretary of the Illinois State Teachers Association. All decisions of the judges will 


contests shall be selected by the D 


be final. 
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We rank 36th among the 48 states in our state support 


: s LLINOIS is lagging sadly in state support of education. 
- 


per pupil in common schools. Our state aid is less than 
one-half the per pupil average for the United States. 
Illinois’ high schools receive no state support for general 
education. High-school enrollment increased 810 percent 
in the past 35 years. The property tax can no longer ade- 
quately support the whole load of the high schools. 


Castor caught the idea. 
Let us see if our student 
artists can do as well. 


The Handicap 














Reprinted from the Chicago Herald and Examiner 


Things for You To Do 


Clip the coupon and send it to the president of your Division. 
(See list on reverse side of this sheet.) 


Send to the National Education Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C., for their 1936 American Education Week Hand- 
book for many excellent suggestions too numerous to mention 
here. Price 10c. 


Contact the local post of the American Legion. Work out a 
joint plan for American Education Week with them. 


Appoint an American Education Week Committee. 


Let us make November 10 state-wide school visitation day. In- 
vite the parents and other citizens of your community to visit your 
school that day. 

Display in your school: 

a. Work done in your school. 

b. American Education Week posters. 

c. Posters on state school problems. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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American Education Week, November 9-15, is our 
opportunity to bring these facts home to every citizen in 
Illinois. The election will be over, politics will be out of the 
spotlight. Let education take the center of the stage. 


The Illinois Department of the American Legion and the 
office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction are join- 
ing with us in celebrating the week. See the editorial page 
for the position the Legion is taking on state support of 
schools. Nationally, American Education Week is spon- 
sored by the National Education Association, the American 
Legion and the United States Office of Education. Last 
year 6,000,000 adults visited the schools, and 10,000,000 
received messages concerning the schools during American 
Education Week. 

Every high school and every elementary school in the 
state should enthusiastically enter into the I. S. T. A. Amer- 
ican Education Week projects described on the opposite 
page. Let us turn every history class, every English class, 
and every debate team in the state loose on this problem. 
We must pull our state up where it belongs educationally. 


=| To do this we must put the facts before every boy and girl 


in the public schools, and before every parent and public 
spirited citizen in the state. When people know the facts 
our problem will be more than half solved. 

While the contests described on the opposite page will 


} attract a great deal of attention, let us remember that there 


are many other American Education Week activities which 
will bring state school problems to the attention of the pub- 
lic. Read carefully “Things for You to Do,” and use the 
bibliography especially prepared for American Education 
Week by the Research Department of the I.S.T.A. which 
appears on page 50. 

Enter your school today, whether it be a one-room school 
with three children, or a high school with three thousand 
pupils. Sign and send the coupon to the president of your 
Division, saying you have started to work. 


pupils has started its plans for American 
Education Week. We expect to make the theme, “Adequate 
State Support of Schools,” the center of our celebration. Our 


.... The Essay Contest, .... The Debate 
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Sponsor a mass meeting on State educa- 
tion problems. Notice bibliography at the 
end of this article for sources of informa- 
tion on state school problems. A film strip 
of 30 frames, with an accompanying lecture 
on state school problems can be purchased 
from I. S. T. A. for $1.50. Before you order, 
be sure that you have a 35 mm film strip 
projector. 


Ask the ministers of your community to 
use the topic, “Education for Character,” 
as the theme for their church services on 
November 15th. 


If a radio station is available, sponsor a 
series of American Education Week broad- 
casts. 

Call on the American Legion, P. T. A. 
Women’s Clubs, Service Clubs, etc., to as- 


sist in celebrating the week. Ask them to 
devote their programs during that week to 
education. 

Ask newspapers to cooperate; prepare spe- 
cial American Education Week releases for 
your local newspapers. 

Ask your Mayor or other public officials 
to issue an American Education Week proc- 
lamation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY on State School Support 


Prepared by L. R. GRIMM, Director of Research 


(The following list has been limited to 
references that are believed to be available 
and of recent date. If requested, a more 
detailed bibliography will be prepared, at 
least on some phases of the general question 
of state support of education.) 

Moore, R. C., Secretary, Illinois State 
Teachers Association, Springfield, LIlinois. 
Editorials. The editorials in each issue of 
The Ixtrvois TeacHer should be covered, 
especially those of the last three years. Nu- 
merous phases of the state school aid prob- 
lem have been analyzed. 

*National Education Association. School 
Finance Systems. A series of leaflets compiled 
in a handbook to show the sources of state 
school aid and the detailed methods of dis- 
tribution in 46 states. Issued mostly in 
1934. Methods and amount of state aid 
have changed materially in a few states. 
Price, $2.00. National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

National Education Association. Efforts 
of the States to Support Education. Issued 
as Research Bulletin of May, 1936. Price, 
50 cents per copy. Address: The Associa- 
tion, as above. 

National Education Association, Education 
and Its Public Financing in the United 
States. A large four-page leaflet showing 
the different types of taxes used for the 
support of public education in the various 
states as of July 1, 1935. Preprinted from 
the 1935 edition of Federal and State Tax 
Systems (Commerce Clearing House, Cor- 
poration Trust Building, 205 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago). Leaflet was distributed by 
the National Education Association and if 
available should cost very little; the an- 
nounced price of the 1935 edition of Federal 
and State Tax Systems was $10.00. 

U. S. Office of Education. Covert, Timon. 
State Provision for Equalizing the Cost of 
Education. Bulletin, 1936, No. 4. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Price, 10 
cents. 

U. S. Office of Education. Keesecker, 
Ward W. Circular No. 158 of February, 
1936 entitled Legislative Action in 1935 Af- 
fecting Financial Support of Public Educa- 
tion. Fifty pages mimeographed; covers 
practically all states. Circulars 142, 145, and 
155 issued late in 1935 and entitled Legis- 
lative Action in 1935 Affecting Education 
give more detailed summary than above re- 
garding appropriations for public education. 
Free, or at nominal cost. Address Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, as above. 


*Difficult for high school pupils. 
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US. Office of Education. Keesecker, Ward 
W. A Review of Educational Legislation, 
1933 and 1934. Issued as Bulletin, 1935, No. 
2. Price, 5 cents. This booklet among other 
things reviews the recent changes made 
among the various states in amount and 
method of distribution of state school aids. 
Address Superintendent of Documents, as 
above. 

*Mort, Paul R. and Others. State Sup- 
port for Public Education. One of the main 
books in the National Survey of School 
Finance. 496 pages; published in 1933 by the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. Price, $2.00. 
Perhaps the best available publication on 
the principles and philosophy of state sup- 
port for public education, but tabular state- 
ments regarding state aid plans of the vari- 
ous states should be checked with changes 
in recent legislation. 

Mort, Paul R. “Financing Secondary Edu- 
cation.” An address found on pages 53 to 
60 of March, 1930 Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals, Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Lawler, E. S. “How We May Support 
Our High Schools.” An address before the 
Department of Secondary Education, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., July 5, 1934. 7 pages mimeographed; 
was distributed by the National Education 
Association. Also, same address briefly sum- 
marized on pages 490-1 of Proceedings of 
National Education Association, 1934, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Morgan, Joy Elmer. 
Should Support Its High Schools.” Sum- 
mary of address on pages 489-90 of National 


“Why the Public 


Education Association Proceedings of 1934. 
National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Our School Funds—Where They Come From 
and Where They Go. Leaflet now brought 
up-to-date and should soon be available. 
A good general summary of how ‘schools 
are financed; outlines local as well as state 
sources and method of use. 

Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The Bulletin. This is the official monthly 
publication of the Congress and should be 
watched for brief articles on school support. 

Illinois State Teachers Association, Spring- 
field, Illinois. The Research Department of 
the Association still has available certain 
mimeographed booklets which bear upon 
the question of state support of education. 
These booklets are available without cost 
to members of the Association. The supply 
of some is very limited. Copies of the fol- 
lowing may still be available. 

Computed Instruction Units for State Aid, 
25-page mimeographed booklet prepared in 
March, 1935. 

Sketches (a few facts bearing upon state 
school aid problems in Illinois), mimeo- 
graphed booklet of 6 pages, March, 1936. 

State School Fund Payments in Illinois 
and Other States, mimeographed booklet of 
5 pages, March, 1936. 

Shortages and Delinquencies in Payments 
Owed Schools by State, mimeographed book- 
let of 9 pages, March 12, 1936. 

State Aid For Common Schools: WHAT is 
it? HOW used? WHERE obtain funds? 
Mimeographed booklet of 7 pages, March, 
1936. 


PRESIDENTS I. S. T. A. DIVISIONS 


Divisions 


Black Hawk 
Central 
Chicago 
DuPage Valley 
East Central 
Eastern 
Tllinois Valley 
Lake Shore 
Mississippi Valley 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 
Peoria 

Rock River 
South Central 
Southeastern 
Southern 
Southwestern 
Western 


Presidents 


M. C. Bergwall, 2937 20th Ave., Rock Island 

H. W. McCulloch, County Superintendent of Schools, Pontiac 
Robert C. Keenan, 2465 E. 74th Place, Chicago 

Ada M. Manning, Superintendent of Schools, Lombard 

V. L. Nickell, Superintendent of Schools, Champaign 

Albert Walker, County Superintendent of Schools, Sullivan 
M. E. Steele, Superintendent of Schools, Mendota 

A. V. Lockhart, Principal of High School, Calumet City 

A. A. Holmes, Principal of High School, Bowen 

Theodore Saam, Superintendent of Schools, Elgin 

James E. Blue, Principal of High School, Rockford 

H. Agnes Siebens, Principal Washington Jr. High School, Pekin 
B. J. Frazer, Principal of High School, Dixon 

J. A. Leitze, 305 N. Prairie St., Jacksonville 

R. E. Stringer, Principal of High School, Robinson 

Bruce W. Merwin, S. I. S. N. U., Carbondale 

L. G. Osborn, Principal Rock Jr. High School, East St. Louis 
Roy Fetherston, Superintendent of Schools, Monmouth 
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State Aid jor Common Schools—WHY? 
Mimeographed booklet of 14 pages, March, 
1936. 

School Crisis Still Holds. Mimeographed 
booklet of 8 pages, September, 1936. 

Chicago Federation of Women High 
School Teachers. High School Education in 
Chicago. 15-page booklet outlining many 
problems before the Chicago high schools as 
of May, 1934. The Federation, Room 907, 
185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Chicago Federation of Women High 
School Teachers. Booklet of 14 pages en- 
titled A Thorough and Efficient System of 
Schools for All the Children of This State 
Has NOT Been Provided by the Illinois Gen- 
eral Property Tax. Address The Federation 
as above. 

Leland, Simeon E. The Fiscal Problem of 
Education in Illinois. An address given be- 
fore the DuPage Valley Division of the Illi- 
nois State Teachers Association and pub- 
lished January 1, 1935, by the DuPage Val- 
ley Division in a booklet of 34 pages. 

Chambers, M. M. “Progress in State 
School Finance”; in Nation’s Schools of No- 
vember, 1935, pages 37-38. 

Schwebel, George A. “State Responsibility 
in Public Education”; pages 253-4 of Ixu1- 
NoIs TEACHER of April, 1933. 

Sullivan, Sam B. “The Impending School 
Crisis in Southern Illinois”; page 99 of 
Intrmnois TEacHER of December, 1933. 

Grimm, L. R. “School Relief—The State’s 
Obligation”; page 101 of Ixrtmuvors TEACHER 
of December, 1933. 

Perrin, H. A. “Adequate State School 
Support”; page 148 of Itrtivois TEACHER 
of January, 1934. 

Grimm, L. R. “Troubles in State School 
Aids”; page 7 of Ittrnots Teacuer of Sep- 
tember, 1934. 

Grimm, L. R. “High Schools Need State 
Aid”; page 39 of Intrno1s TeacHeErR of Octo- 
ber, 1935. 

Sullivan, Sam B. “Financial Conditions 
in the High Schools of Southern Illinois”; 
page 37 of Ittmvots TeacHer of October, 
1935. 

Grimm, L. R. and Moore, R. C. “Is There 
An Emergency?” Page 68 of ILLINoIs 
TEACHER of November, 1935. 

Buford, Lester J. “Johnston City High 
School Faces Precarious Situation”; page 
165 of Irtmvors TeacHer of February, 1936. 

Wheat, Leonard B. “Cook County Re- 
alizes the Need for Real State Aid”; page 
199 of Ixrr1no1s TEACHER of March, 1936. 

Eckert, E. C. “Can Southern Illinois High 
Schools Finance Standards Demanded by 
Accrediting Agencies?” Page 239 of ILtrnoIs 
TeacHeER of April, 1936. 

Grimm, L. R. “A State Aid Comparison”; 
page 254 of Intrno1s Teacuer of April, 1936. 

Henry, Nelson B. “Financing the Schools 
of Chicago”; page 286 of Irtmvors TEACHER 
of May, 1936. 

Griffith, B. I. All The Children. 16-page 
booklet outlining a few major educational 
problems in Illinois. Illinois State Teachers 
Association, Springfield, Illinois. 

Griffith, B. I. Al The Children—Their 
High Schools. 16-page booklet presenting 
some needs of state aid for high schools in 
Illinois. 

Chicago Citizens Schools Committee. Chi- 
cago’s Schools, the official organ of the com- 
mittee. Has appeared regularly for two years. 
Subscription price is $1.00 per year and in- 


cludes membership. Emphasizes school needs 
and problems, especially in the City of Chi- 
cago. 185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Ames, K. L. Comparing State Taxes. 12- 
page booklet showitig that Illinois is not 
heavily taxed in comparison with other 
states. 

Powell, Orrin E. Educational Returns at 
Varying Expenditure Levels. No. 573 of 
Contributions to Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Price, $1.50. An 
authoritative study of one-teacher schools 
in New York State that shows more meager 
educational outcomes in low expenditure 
schools. Reviewed on page 278 of ILLINoIs 
TEACHER of May, 1934. 

Illinois State Teachers Association, Spring- 
field, Illinois. For All the Children—A Good 
Education. 32-page handbook emphasizing 
the need of increased financial support. Now 
in preparation and will soon be available 
upon request. 

Advisory Staff, Illinois Educational Com- 
mission (Thomas E. Benner, chairman). Re- 
port of the Advisory Staff. Pages 13-18 espe- 
cially discuss school finance; general aid to 
high schools not recommended. Also found 
on pages 27-32 of Report of the Illinois Edu- 
cational Commission to the Governor and 
59th and 60th General Assemblies. Address 
Senator Harry C. Stuttle, chairman, Litch- 
field, Illinois. 


“Difficult for high school pupils. 





Junior Red Cross 


In Illinois, enrollment in the Junior 
Red Cross has grown to 540,663 mem- 
bers in classrooms of 1,067 schools. 
These junior groups meet regularly in 
cooperation with their teachers. Com- 
mittees are formed, members discuss 
ways and means of carrying out serv- 
ices after determining where a need 
for help exists. Then they arrange for 
raising necessary funds through their 
own efforts. While serving for the com- 
mon good of others, members are ex- 
periencing a great lesson in social co- 
operation in learning to combine 


RET EROS 
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thoughts and to work together in 4 
group for a mutual purpose—certainly 
a vital educational goal in a democracy. 

Many of the problems and intrica- 
cies confronting an adult organization 
are being met and solved. In one 
school a student loan plan was in- 
augurated by Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers to provide funds for students who 
otherwise could not purchase books 
and school supplies. Funds were raised 
by members and loans were made to 
students who repaid them by working 
in the schoo! cafeteria, garden, or oth- 
er spare time activities. Those aided 
maintained their self-respect in the 
knowledge that they had won their 
place in school life by their own ef- 
forts. In another school juniors opened 
a clothing depot. Suits, shirts, frocks 
and other articles of clothing were con- 
tributed by students who had outgrown 
them. These articles were renovated 
and supplied in good condition to less 
fortunate pupils. 


Junior Red Cross activities are 
closely associated with regular class 
work and school subjects have been 
found to take on a new significance 
when pupils find an immediate practi- 
cal use for what they are learning. 
Boys among the juniors make house- 
hold appliances, napkin rings, checker- 
boards and other games in manual 
training courses, while girls in domes- 
tic science classes sew quilts, towels, 
bibs and infants’ garments to be dis- 
tributed by charitable organizations. 
Members in nature study classes plant 
and raise flowers which are studied 
and then sent in full bloom to inva- 
lids and sick patients. Art classes de- 
sign birthday and Christmas greeting 
cards which are sent to disabled war 
veterans in hospitals, to children in 
orphan homes and to residents in old 
folks’ homes. 


International correspondence con- 
ducted between members of the Jun- 
ior Red Cross in the United States and 
over sixteen million juniors in foreign 
countries has a far greater import than 
its apparent stimulus to history and 
foreign language classes. Portfolios 
containing descriptive letters of local 
activities, samples of handicraft and 
accounts of interesting experiences are 
made up by local Chapters and ex- 
changed with those of other nations. 
While pupils learn of the habits, cus- 
toms and: interests of people in for- 
eign countries through direct commu- 
nication, a bond of understanding and 
friendship is growing between young 

(Continued om page 55) 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the state report significant activities 








Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ THE enrollment in the college is 810, an 

increase of one over last year. The enroll- 
ment in the Teachers College high school is 
183, a gain of twenty-three over last year. 


Students enrolled in practice teaching are 
devoting one-half day to teaching this year. 
The half-day double credit plan yields eight 
hours credit per quarter. 


The Late Christopher Bean will be pre- 
sented by the “Players” as a Homecoming 
feature on Friday night, October 16. The 
Homecoming football game will be with the 
Indiana State Teachers College of Terre 
Haute on October 17. Kappa Delta Pi will 
have a Homecoming luncheon on Oct. 17. 


A meeting of the county superintendents 
in this area was held at the college on Sep- 
tember 23. The meeting was called by State 
Superintendent Wieland. 


A meeting of the college registrars in the 
state will be held at the college on October 
29 and 30. 


Five new members have been added to 
the college staff. Mr. Eugene K. Asbury, 
director of the band, is a graduate of the 
Indiana State Teachers College at Terre 
Haute and has the degree of Master of Music 
from the Illinois Wesleyan University. Mr. 
Asbury was director of the band at the Tay- 
lorville High School for nine years. 


Mr. Gilbert Carson, football coach, is a 
degree graduate of the Southern Illinois State 
Normal University at Carbondale, and has 
his master’s degree from the State University 
of Iowa. For the past five years he has been 
coach at the Charleston High School. 

Mr. Frank M. Gracey, head of the art 
department, is a graduate of Yale University, 
and will receive his doctorate at Boston 
University in June 1937. 

Dr. Catherine Favour Stilwell, dean of 
women, received her bachelor’s degree at 
Radcliffe, and her doctor’s degree at the 
University of Cincinnati. 

Miss Mildred Whiting, instructor in art, 
received her bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from the University of Nebraska. 


Mr. Howard E. Greer, who has a bache- 
lor’s degree from the Southern Illinois State 
Normal University and a master’s degree 
from the University of Illinois, is the super- 
intendent of the affiliated high school and 
grade school at Humboldt. 

Dr. Harry L. Metter is the new director 
of rural education. He has under his super- 
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vision the village schools of Humboldt and 
three one-room rural schools, the Clear 
Springs, Oak Grove, and Lafferty schools. 


Dr. R. G. Buzzard gave an address at the 
meeting of the East Central Division of the 
LS.T.A. in Urbana on October 9. 


A printing test devised by Mr. Russell 
Landis has been listed in a bibliography com- 
piled by Rutgers University. A sample test 
has been furnished to the Guidance Depart- 
ment of Columbia University. 


Effingham County Rural 
Teachers Association 


@ EFFINGHAM County rural schools are 

operating under a five-unit program of 
class work. The units are: (1) English, in- 
cluding reading, language and spelling; (2) 
mathematics, including numbers and arith- 
metic; (3) social studies, including geog- 
raphy, history and government; (4) science, 
including health, hygiene and nature study; 
and, (5) art, including drawing, writing, 
music and manual arts where possible. 

This plan is in effect throughout all grades 
but is most beneficial in the upper grades, 
since pupils are required to recite but four 
prepared lessons daily. A feature in some 
schools is four supervised study periods daily. 
New texts in geography and history have 
been adopted. School boards, patrons and 
pupils have accepted the five-unit program 
enthusiastically, Mr. H. J. Smith, president 
of the association, reports. 


Gibson City 


@ PAYING tribute to her forty-eight years 
of loyal, enthusiastic service as a teacher, 
a thousand alumni and other friends honored 
Miss Margaret Nicholson, for thirty-four 
years assistant principal of Drummer Town- 
ship High School, with a recognition service 
in the high-school auditorium, on September 
13. Tributes, reminiscences, music and the 
presentation of gifts comprised the program. 
Dr. John Jones of Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, a former pupil, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. A large portrait of Miss Nich- 
olson was presented to the high school. 


Illinois City Superintendents 

Association 

@ PRESIDENT Frank A. Jensen in a letter 
directed to the attention of officials and 

councilmen of the association called atten- 

tion to the excellent and practical program 
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planned for the joint meeting of the Illinois 
City Superintendents Association and the 
Illinois State School Board Association, No- 
vember 19 to 21, at the Hotel Abraham 
Lincoln, Springfield, Illinois. He pointed out 
the need of strong cooperation with the 
School Board Association and urged support 
of the legislative program now ready to pre- 
sent to the Illinois legislature. Response of 
officers and councilmen indicates an interest 
and enthusiasm which should result in the 
best meeting next month in Springfield the 
two organizations have ever had. 


Ilinois Home Economics 
Association Meeting 


@ THE Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the 

Illinois Home Economics Association will 
be held in Quincy, Illinois, October 30 and 
31. The dinner, breakfast and luncheon meet- 
ings will be held at the Lincoln Douglas 
Hotel. Other group meetings and joint ses- 
sions are scheduled for the senior high school 
auditorium and classrooms. 

The Illinois Home Economics Association 
meeting follows the annual Vocational 
Teachers meeting to give opportunity to as 
many teachers as possible to keep abreast of 
association activities. 

The program promises a varied and inspir- 
ing combination of speakers which we are 
sure will prove of value to every profes- 
sionally minded home economist. A prelimi- 
nary program will be printed in the October 
Newsletter of the association, and will be 
mailed to all members. 

Quincy is a historic spot and as such offers 
many opportunities for trips and outings for 
the week-end. Some are included as part of 
the convention activities—so for a week-end 
of inspiration and fun we invite you to 


Quincy ! 


Iinois State Normal 
University 


@ THE dates for the annual homecoming 

at I.S.N.U. are October 30 and 31. Elab- 
orate plans have been completed for the 
events, which include the football game with 
Northern State Teachers College. The chair- 
man of the homecoming committee is Mr. 
Chester Hammerlund. Mr. Kenneth Fletcher 
is in charge of the fourth annual invitational 
contest for high-school marching bands to 
be held Saturday morning at 9:30. 


The second annual Music Clinic will be 
held at Illinois State Normal University on 
(Continued on page 56) 
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THE BRIDE OF 1950 WILL BE LOVELIER 
because of her Classroom Drills in Gum Massage! 
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Modern schools everywhere are Stressing 
this modern Dental Health Practice! 


N THAT “day of days” she'll have 
reason to remember with grati- 
tude her childhood training in gum 
massage. Her smile will be radiant 
---lovely! And for that loveliness 
shell be indebted to the teachers 
who long ago explained the impor- 
tance of gum massage in guarding 
the health of her teeth and gums. 
For gum massage, so thoroughly 
approved by modern dentists and so 
widely taught in modern classrooms, 
is the new way to provide the gums 
with the work and stimulation de- 
nied them by our modern menus. 
To keep sound and healthy, gums 
must have vigorous work, and to- 
day’s soft, easily-chewed foods rob 


of Better Health by 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., NEW YORK Addr 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


them of that work. Naturally, they 
lose their vigor. Naturally, they grow 
lazy, sensitive—betray a tendency to 
bleed. And finally a warning “tinge 
of pink” on the tooth brush reveals 
the urgent need of more work, of 
better circulation in the gum walls. 

All over America,classroom drills 
in gum massage bring this impor- 
tant message to children. The index 
finger (to represent the tooth brush) 
is placed on the outside of the jaw 
and rotated from the base of the 
gums toward the teeth. The lesson 
is simple and easily taught, but its 
benefits are important—and lasting. 

As an aid to massage, Ipana is rec- 
ommended. For Ipana is more than 





7 
the correct 
ice of gum 

Dncokthfal Pevhe outside of 


an effective cleanser. It is also espe- 
cially designed to aid the massage in 
strengthening the gum tissues. 

Try Ipana yourself. Every time 
you clean your teeth with it, mas- 
sage a little extra Ipana into your 
gums. You'll soon notice its excel- 
lent effects—a new whiteness to your 
teeth, a fresh, healthy tingle in your 
gums. Let Ipana’s effect on your own 
teeth and gums be the excellent 
reason why you bring this modern, 
important dental health habit to 
your own classroom—why you teach 
it to your own pupils. 


Dept. TZ, 626 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send Free Samples of I pana and Class Hygiene Record Charts 
No. of pupils in my charge Grade. 
Name of Supt. or Principal 


My Name. 











School. 











(Write accurate parcel-post shipping address) 
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My Favorite-Book-Character Parade 


HO is not influenced by the 

hero or the heroine of his favor- 

ite book? This influence is ex- 
ceedingly evident among pupils of 
grade school age. It appears in their 
pert sayings, mannerisms, and dress re- 
flecting their favorite characters from 
books, comic strips, or radio programs. 
Why not capitalize on this fact 
and see the wonderful results you may 
obtain by a “My Favorite-Book-Char- 
acter Parade’? This has been done for 
the past three years in the Columbus 
School in Cicero with results so worth- 
while that the parade always occupies 
a prominent place on our annual pro- 
gram. Pupil interest is attested by the 
fact that out of an enrollment of six 
hundred seventy-five elementary pu- 
pils, three hundred twenty-five ap- 
peared in the role of a favorite book- 
character in last year’s parade. 

To insure interest, the idea of the 
parade must be thoroughly sold to the 
teachers. A teachers’ conference should 
be held a week or two before the day 
selected for the parade. After a very in- 
teresting presentation of the idea to 
the pupils, the English teacher may al- 
low each pupil to select his favorite 
book character, providing this char- 
acter is at all appropriate to his grade. 
There will be duplications of charac- 
ters in different grades, but duplica- 
tions in the same grade should be dis- 
couraged since there are so many good 
books from which the child may 
choose. Pupils who cannot select a 


character from previous reading may 
refer to selected books from the school 
library for assistance. 

After a character has been chosen 
the pupil may be given class time to 
re-read his favorite book, refer to en- 
cyclopedias, and otherwise try to gain 
a more vivid impression of his favor- 
ite character. A pupil-teacher consulta- 
tion should follow in which the cos- 
tume and mannerisms are discussed 
and a representative quotation from 
the character selected. 

The costume should be the pupil’s 
own idea as to how the character 
should appear. The child should be 
given free rein in this matter. A group 
of pupils may even enter together, rep- 
resenting the leading characters of an 
entire book. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch \ends itself admirably to 
this idea. A group may also work co- 
operatively in outfitting their favorite 
character or characters, a feature 
which was very noticeable in last 
year’s parade. The costume, however, 
should be made at home in the pupil’s 
leisure time. 

Since many of the pupils of Co- 
lumbus' School come from homes of 
laboring people no costumes made en- 
tirely from new material were accept- 
ed. This encourages ingenuity in us- 
ing materials at hand. Caution must 
be exercised so that a pupil dressed in 
an inappropriate costume does not 
parade. Herein lies the secret of a suc- 
cessful parade. 


A Successtul Book Week Project 
By HOBART BOLERJACK, Cicero 


After selections are made, costumes 
discussed, mannerisms perfected, and 
quotations learned, classroom activi- 
ties can be centered on dramatizations, 
creative compositions, and other re- 
lated activities. 

Various activities will almost sug- 
gest themselves when once this fun- 
learning has begun. 

In assembling the parade, let each 
grade have its own group of book char- 
acters headed by a boy or girl carry- 
ing a banner with his grade marked on 
it. The various hallways may be laid 
out as streets and the route of the 
parade given to the buglers who head 
the parade. Also, a squad of patrol 
boys may escort the vanguard so as to 
clear the way if any parent or pupil 
has strayed from his seat along the 
“streets.” Pupils not directly partici- 
pating in the parade may be asked to 
identify on paper as many of the char- 
acters as they can. During the course 
of the march all the characters may 
pass a judges’ stand which has been 
appropriately decorated. Here the three 
judges carefully select three of the 
most typical characters from each 
grade. No prizes or ribbons are given, 
only pictures made of these selections. 

“My Favorite-Book-Character Pa- 
rade” will arouse as much interest in 
a Book-Week program as any activity 
I know. I am sure your thrills will be 
as great as those of any boy who has 
the pleasure of portraying Tom Saw- 
yer or Huck Finn. 


Left to right: Little Dutch Tulip Girl, Pinocchio, Pelle’s Grandmother, Gepetto, Little Jim, Shining Star, 
Barefoot Boy. Wynkem, Blynkem and Nod 
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Curriculum Revision 


(Continued from page 45) 


dren. Interested groups can cooperate 
in the improvement of playgrounds, 
health facilities, libraries, safety, in 
the interest of a better life for children 
and adults alike. Teachers and parents 
can also meet together in study groups 
using such references as those listed 
below as a basis for discussion." 
Through mutual study and copera- 
tion on the part of all those who are 
involved in the educational process— 
administrators, teachers, parents, chil- 
dren, and interested laymen, the work 
of the schools can be improved. 

The democratic type of curriculum 
revision which has just been outlined 
has a number of distinct advantages. 
First of all, it is inexpensive. Second, it 
recognizes the lack of time on the part 
of teachers and administrators and 
therefore emphasizes slow change over 
a long period of time. Third, through 
surveys of the educational resources of 
local communities and the community 
problems affecting adolescents, the 
work of the school tends to be more 
closely integrated with the problems 
and life of the community. Fourth, the 
increasingly close relationship between 
the school and the community results 
in more generous and intelligent sup- 
port of public education. Fifth, all 
those who are engaged in the educa- 
tional growth of boys and girls are 
stimulated and challenged. Groups of 
teachers and laymen alike are led to 
study the best practices in other school 
systems; parents are led to take a more 
active part in the work of the school. 
The esprit de corps of all who are en- 
gaged in the educational process is thus 
raised. Indeed, the entire atmosphere 
of the school is often changed from 
that of a dull pursual of a round of 

*Bain, Winifred E., Parents Look at Modern Edu- 
cation, D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, 1935. 
A book intended to help the older generation to 
understand — education. 

Caswell, H. L., and Campbell, D. S., Curriculum 


Development, American Book Company, Chicago, 
1935. A comprehensive treatment of the whole 
field of curriculum making. 

Committee of the Faculty of the School of Educa- 
tion, Social Trends and Curriculum Revision. Bu- 
reau of Educational Reference and Research, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1933. - The relation of social 
trends to curriculum making. 

Committee on Orientation of Secondary Education, 
Issues of Secondary Education, Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals of t ¢ National Education 
Association. Volume 20, Number 59, January 1936. 
A discussion of a number of basic issues in education. 

Department of Elementary School Principals, Sev- 
enth Yearbook, Cooperative Community Leadership, 
Michigan Education Association, Lansing, Michigan, 
1934. Especially valuable for P.T.A. Study Groups. 

Everett, Samuel, Democracy Faces the Future, 
Columbia University Press, 1935. A survey of con- 
temporary American life and the implications of the 
findings for curriculum making. 

sags 4 and Others, A Challenge to Secondary Edu- 
cation, Appleton-Century Co., New York, 1935. 
ann hy twe ~ for the reconstruction of the 
American high sc 
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duties to that of an enthusiastic striv- 
ing to improve current educational 
practice. Sixth, through this gradual, 
cooperative, democratic, educational 
process the curriculum is revised in 
accordance with the best knowledge 
and tested experience available. 


Junior Red Cross 


(Continued from page 51) 
Americans and the youth of other na- 
tions which is only possible when in- 
terests and experiences are shared. 





A close relationship exists between 
the activities of the junior organiza- 
tion and the senior Red Cross. First 
Aid training has an important place in 
the junior program, as well as life sav- 
ing and aquatic safety education. 
Members participate in the national 
Home and Farm Accident Prevention 
program of the Red Cross, and do their 
part in helping to reduce mishaps in 
these two places which contribute the 
nation’s second largest accidental death 
and injury toll. Girls are trained in 
home hygiene and the care of the sick. 
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The Safest Place 
for Teachers Is Under 
the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Perhaps some people can afford to be- 
long to the “happy-go-lucky” crowd 
who refuse to worry about “rainy 
days”. But most teachers are not that 
fortunate. They have to be sure of an 
income when disabled by sickness, acci- 
dent or quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 Out of 5 
Teachers Every Year 


or quarantine. You can’t afford to take 


organization of teachers for teachers 
brings to you. 


Be Safe—Get Under 
the T.C.U. Umbrella 


It’s such a comfortable place to be, even when 

are well, because you have no worries. 
But when toeuhip cumin i's ike Lt in a 
cellar while the t 


.C.U. Protection is then priceless. Read the 
letters at the right, written by teachers who 
know. 


Send the Coupon Today 


If you will act now and send the 
hen yo you can get under the T. 





coupon today. No agent will call. 


poem Underwriters 


$23 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 





risk. The better way is to share, at small yearly 
cost, your risk with thousands of other teachers 
and then you will automatically share in all 
the financial protection and benefits this great 


» we will tell 
.U. Umbrella. 
= will have a true friend in time of need. 


All Checks Sent 
by Fastest Air Mail 


T.C.U. believes that 
help given quickly 
is doubly valuable 


How Welcome Is the T.C.U. Check 
“With hospital bills, doctor bills and loss 
of salary staring me in the face, what 
should come along but the welcome red, 
white and blue air mail letter? The sub- 
—_ check therein relieved the situa- 

ion tremendously. I’m so glad I took out 
this health and eavident policy. The T.C.U 
umbrella is a real umbrella and I, for one, 
am glad I am privileged to crawl under it.” 

—Alberta Schwalbe, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Records show that each year one out of every 
five teachers loses time, due to illness, accident 


splendid service and promptness! How 
the nearly I came to allowi 7 gay to 
lapse year—thought too poor 
and too healthy to be sick. But intuition, 

past experience and T.C.U.’s reminders 


y you survived 


4a EN Warren, Nellersen City, Tenn. 
Only Good Words for T.C.U. 
“Check was sent by air mail prompt- 
ly. Iam more than satisfied with the 
way in which I was treated by se. 
I have only the best to say a 


your organization your tront- 
ment of my case.’ 


—Mabel L.Wineford, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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89 FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 923 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 





I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 








(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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SPECIAL SERVICE 


for School 
Teachers 


9-MONTH PLAN 


$0.00 


Total Cost per $100 is $8 
Repay in 9 Monthly 
Installments $12.00 each 


12-MONTH PLAN 


$4.0 


Total Cost per $100 is $11 
Repay in 12 Monthly 
Installments $9.25 each 


Loans Limited to Those Teaching in 
Chicago and Suburbs 





NO OTHER CHARGES 


No Deductions—You Receive Full 
Amount Borrowed 


Citizens Finance 
Company 


Harrison 0376 


811-823 Building 
2h East Jonhaon Boulevard 


TEACHERS waste time 


on review outlines or exam a" Use 
WARP’S REVIEW WORKBOOKS for 7th 
and 8th grades wi of tions 





Spelling. 
fingle book, 40c; 4 or more copies, 35¢ each; 12 or 
more copies, 33¢ each. 


| 7 am enclosing remittance. 
Bi win remit within 10 days from date or return 
books. 





(Name) 





(Street or B.D.) 

















As juniors progress from grade to 
high school and then to college, their 
activities change and broaden in 
scope, but the underlying principles 
of neighborly helpfulness, tolerance 
and sympathetic undestanding upon 
which their efforts are founded remain 
constant. These social ideals are not 
taught in the literal sense of learning 
but are acquired as a natural result of 
practical application. Young people 
who have devoted thought and effort 
in material expression of these ideals 
are not likely to discard them in adult 
life, and it would be difficult to esti- 
mate just how much the Junior Red 
Cross is contributing to help students 
“to become creative cooperators in 
making of the world as it ought to be,” 
an aim expressed by President Frank 
of the University of Wisconsin. 


Board of Directors 


(Continued from page 47) 


Under the head of communications 
the Secretary read a resolution and a 
petition from a committee of the teach- 
ers of Hamilton County asking that 
Hamilton County be detached from the 
Southeastern Division and annexed to 
the Southern Division of the I.S.T.A. 

The Secretary was directed to invite 
the committee from Hamilton County 
to the next meeting of the Board and 
also to invite the officers of the South- 
eastern Division and of the Southern 
Division, since both of those Divisions 
will be affected if the change proposed 
in the resolutions is made. 

The Executive Secretary had been 
directed by the President to draw up 
a plan for the organization of the of- 
fice in Springfield since the new De- 
partment of Public Relations has been 
added. The Secretary reported that he 
had held a conference with the Direc- 
tor of the Department of Research 
and the Director of the Department 
of Public Relations and had suggested 
a field of action for each of them. He 
presented to the Board an outline of 
the plans for work for each Depart- 
ment up to December 31. The Secre- 
tary also presented a general plan for 
the organization of the office, which, 
with a few slight changes, was unani- 
mously adopted by the Board. The 
Secretary was directed to furnish a 
copy of the plan to the Director of 
each Department. 

All decisions by the Board were 
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made in parliamentary order by mo- 
tion, second, and majority vote. 
The meeting adjourned to meet 
again at the call of the President. 
R. C. MOORE, 
Executive Secretary. 


Health and Student Life 


(Continued from page 45) 


on the subject, Evaluating Extra-Cur- 
ricular Life in Terms of Educational 
Values. The conference will be enter- 
tained by the public schools of Peoria 
and Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 
Following the luncheon members of 
the association will be guests for tea 
at Constance Hall, on the campus of 
Bradley College. 

Deans as administrative officers in 
public schools and colleges are keenly 
aware of the various problems that the 
youth of America face today. In order 
that those organizations with educa- 
tional programs may know the activi- 
ties of each other and work for an im- 
proved youth program, the Illinois As- 
sociation of Deans of Women has in- 
vited to this conference representatives 
from other state-wide organizations. 
The program sessions are open meet- 
ings and anyone interested in the sub- 
jects presented for discussion is cor- 
dially invited to attend the convention 
of the Illinois deans at Peoria. 


Educational News Briefs 


(Continued from page 52) 


October 16 and 17. Distinguished leaders in 
public school music will be present from all 
parts of the Middle West. The persons in 
charge of the clinic are: Dr. James E. 
Maddy, professor of public school music at 
the University of Michigan and director of 
the National Music Camp at Interlochen; 
Dr. T. P. Gidding, director and supervisor 
of public school music in the Minneapolis 
schools and associate director of the Na- 
tional Music Camp; Mr. George Dasch, di- 
rector of the Little Symphony Orchestra of 
Chicago, and Miss Emma Knudsen, head of 
the music department at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University. A picked orchestra of one 
hundred people will be used in the clinic, 
part of which will be broadcast over WJBC. 
An exhibit of public school music materials 
and instruments will be held in connection 
with the clinic. 

Several extension courses have been or- 
ganized in the territory served by [Illinois 
State Normal University. Dr. Chris A. De 
Young, head of the education department, is 
in charge of extension service. 

Dr. Robert C. Cook of the State Health 

it spent October 5 and 6 at Iilli- 
nois State Normal University in connec- 
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tion with promoting he| physical and eye 
health of pupils, He was assisted by Miss 
Grace Shea, school nurse, and Dr. Rachel 
Cooper, school doctor of I.S.N.U. 


The limited enrollment of 1850 at 1.S.N.U. 
has been reached. The total registration is 
1880, although there will only be 1850 in 
actual attendance during! the school year. It 
is significant that ninety-seven percent of 
the incoming freshmen come from the upper 
three-fourths of their graduating classes in 
high school. Out of that group over 200 are 
state scholarship holders. 

The summer session enrollment for 1936 
was 1700, which was a slight increase over 
the previous summer. 


This year the regulations regarding class 
attendance have been markedly altered. The 
emphasis has been placed on student re- 
sponsibility. The student is expected to be 
present at all classes. This supercedes the 
cut system which followed the excuse sys- 
tem. This is one of several steps in the 
direction of encouraging student growth. 


There are 231 students on N.Y.A. at 
I.S.N.U. at an average allotment of $15 per 
month. 


The fourth annual Round-Up of school 
administrators in the territory served by 
I.S.N.U. will be held the first part of De- 
cember, either the fifth or twelfth. 


The following new faculty members have 
been added to the staff of Illinois State 
Normal University. Mrs. Gertrude Manches- 
ter Hall, daughter of the late Dean Man- 
chester, former president of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association, is assistant in the bu- 
reau of appointments and is in charge of 
alumni promotional activities. At present 
there are two active alumni chapters of 
I.S.N.U.; one in Decatur and the other in 
Chicago. It is planned to increase the alumni 
activities of IS.N.U., and Mrs. Hall, as 
editor of the Alumni Quarterly in charge of 
the promotional work, is perfecting plans 
for contacting all alumni. 


Miss Frances Conkey, who taught this 
summer at Iowa State Teachers College at 
Ames, Iowa, will teach home economics 
classes. She taught last year at San Jose Col- 
lege in California. 


Mr. Leslie Holmes who is working on his 
doctor’s degree at the University of Illinois 
has been added to the geography staff. Dr. 
Victor Houston from the staff of Teacher’s 
College at Columbia University takes over 
the work in education formerly taught by 
Dr. Hill. 

Miss Marianna Irwin, who has a master’s 
degree from Northwestern, is teaching in 
the Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Children’s 
School. 


Dr. W. K. Lueck, who received his doctor’s 
degree from the University of Iowa and 
who has been teaching in the State Teachers 
College in North Dakota for the past year, 
is taking over the work of Professor C. N. 
Mills who is doing graduate work at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Miss Gertrude Milascwicz, a graduate of 
National College at Evanston, has been 
added to the staff of the Children’s School. 


Miss Waneta Sedgwick, a graduate of the 
University of Illinois, has also joined the 
staff of the Children’s School. 


Miss Carleen Stickleberg from Lincoln, 
Nebraska, will teach the art work of Miss 
Marian Allen during the latter’s leave of 
absence. 


Mr. Gordon Stone of Blue Island, Illinois, 
is another new member of the faculty at the 
Children’s School. 

Miss Gladys Tipton fills a new position 
in charge of vocal music in the Metcalf 
School and University High School. Miss 
Tipton received her master’s degree from 
Northwestern University and comes to 
I.S.N.U. from Chisholm, Minnesota, where 
she was music supervisor in the public 
schools. 

Dr. Sherman G. Waggoner is the new prin- 
cipal of University High School. He comes 
from the State Teachers College at New 
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ATTENTION, TEACHERS! 


want to oe teaching why not 
ality for steady Government Job pay- 
ins $105-$175 month to start? for 
our questionnaire—find out what itions 
ou are qualified for. No ob ons. 
Write immediately. 


INSTRUCTION SERVICE, 155, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Authoritative 
Fall and Winter Fashions 


Suits and Coats 


For Women and Misses 








Now is the time to select your Fall and Winter Gar- 
ments. We show the Fashions made up and designed 
in every authoritative style. You try on these com- 
pleted ts as your criterion for fit and finish. 
You select the style most becoming to you, then your 
Fall and Winter Coat or Suit is made up 


Just for You 


which gives you quality, plus personality of indi- 
vidualized detail. Forstmann and Import fabrics— 
Skinner’s pure silk linings—fur trimmed garments 
with eh genuine furs in the season's vogue. 
The styles are here and authentically established, and 
if it is your desire to spend your money wisely— 
inspect our showing and learn what many Teachers, 
in ey -penaeem have found in this line of 
Coats and Sui 

The garments flee an elegance that is lasting, be- 
cause we use only materials of best quality—and 
underneath their surface beauty the inner construc- 
tion is perfect in every detail. 

For over 25 years we — devoted our 








energies exclusivel making of 
Coats and Suits of A a. quality. 

There is an undoubted saving in price in 
buying here direct from the maker— 
| now are even more advantageous 


ter. 
Our offering is available to teachers in 
the Chicago area only. Elsewhere ask for 
these garments at your favorite shop. 





We invite 
your 
Inspection 
without 
obligation. 











FIARRIES 


Manufacturers Chicago’s Foremost Garment 


Line 


205 West Monroe Street, at Wells 


In the Wholesale District 
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Britain, Connecticut, to fill the vacancy left 
by Dr. S. A. Hamrin’s return to North- 
western University. 

Mrs. Mae Warren, from Iowa State Teach- 
ers College at Ames, is acting as director of 
Fell Hall and teaching in the home economics 
department. 

Dr. Flora M. Wilder, who comes from 
Wisconsin State Teachers College at La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, is teaching in the Educa- 
tion department during the leave of absence 
of Mrs. Henderson. Dr. Wilder received her 
doctor’s degree from the University of Wis- 
consin. 


Murphysbore 


@ MURPHYSBORO Teachers Educational 

Association elected the following officers 
to serve for the year: president, Roger 
Davis; vice-president, Margaret Carico; 
secretary, Ruby Etherton. The curriculum 
study program that was begun last year in 
the Murphysboro city schools will be con- 
tinued. 


Northern Iilinois State Teachers 
College 


@ MISS Madeline Maybauer, who teaches 

the four-year and the five-year kinder- 
garten groups at McMurry Training School 
on the Northern Illinois Campus, has been 
appointed to serve upon a National Commit- 
tee for Kindergarten Education. There are 
seven members, two of whom are Illinois 
people; Miss Olga Adams of the University 
of Chicago, is the second. This committee 


will publish a bulletin in the spring upon the 
Modern Kindergarten. 

Professor O. E. Peterson of the Education 
Department at NI. is teaching two exten- 
sion classes at Joliet: Elementary School 
Curriculum, and Personality Maladjustments 
and Mental Hygiene. The classes will meet 
every Tuesday evening for fifteen weeks. 


Under the auspices of the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College presented the 
Woman’s School of Affairs on Wednesday, 
September 30, at the college. Over 200 per- 
sons were in attendance. 

Working with the extension department 
of the University of Illinois, the college was 
host to a conference on rural recreation 
from September 29 to October 2. Miss Wilma 
Delassus of the home economics depart- 
ment, and Mr. Milo T. Oakland, head of the 
industrial arts, cooperated with Miss Cleo 
Fitzsimmons and Mr. G. S. Randall from 
Urbana in managing the conference. 


The extension service is a continuation of 
the work of the 4-H Club, a national or- 
ganization for rural young people. The pur- 
pose of the service is to organize récreation 
programs in the counties of Illinois. 


An appropriation of $5,000 to each of 
three departments, biological sciences, do- 
mestic science, and physical sciences, has 
enabled these departments to acquire certain 
pieces of equipment which will permit the 
instructors in these fields to base their 
courses upon a richer laboratory background. 
This equipment is of a specialized nature, and 
provisions are not made for its purchase 


under regular appropriations. 

Several changes appear on the faculty roll 
of N. I. for the coming year. 

Dr. Earl Hayter is teaching in the social 
science department, taking the position of 
Mr. Zulauf, who is engaged in study at 
Northwestern University while on a year’s 
leave of absence. Dr. Hayter was a former 
professor and head of the department of 
history and political science at McKendree 
College, Lebanon, Illinois. He received his 
A.B. from the University of Nebraska, his 
A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from Northwestern. 


Mr. Stuart Fink is filling Mr. Gabel’s posi- 
tion in the McMurry Training School. Mr. 
Fink has been doing advanced graduate 
work at the University of Illinois. He was 
formerly the principal of an elementary 
school at Ironwood, Michigan. Mr. Gabel is 
doing graduate work at the University of 
Iowa. 

Miss Vandenbark is teaching the first grade 
of the McMurry Training School, taking 
the place of Miss Adams, who has retired. 
She received her bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees in Education at the University of Ohio 
at Athens, Ohio. She formerly taught in the 
primary grades at Dresden, Ohio. 

Miss Leggitt is teaching for Miss Bellis in 
the McMurry Training School while Miss 
Bellis is doing graduate work at North- 
western University. 

On July 1, Mr. F. J. Romeis took over the 
duties of business manager at N.I. Before 
coming to DeKalb, Mr. Romeis was safety 
engineer of the State Highway Department 
of Illinois. 








pany has 


business workers. 


QUALITY TEXTBOOKS: 
FOR COMMERCIAL CLASSES 


For forty years The Gregg Publishing Com- 
specialized in the production of text 
books for the. education and training of efficient 


Extensive use in all types of schools is sound evidence 


TWO BOOKLETS ON 


chool Problems 


of the value of Gregg books and of their effectiveness in 
the classroom. Their widespread use also indicates that 
they reflect the latest information and practice of the 
business world. You will appreciate the authoritative 
quality of Gregg books. Here are a few of our most 
recent titles: 


Available for American Education Week 


All the Children 


A \6page pamphlet de- 
scribing general problems 
of educational support in 
Illinois 


Their High Schools 


A \6-page pamphlet set- 
ting forth the problems of 
supporting the high schools 
in Illinois 


Typewriting Technique (A textbook for beginners), by Smith. $1.00 
Our Business Life (a junior business training course), by Jones 1.50 
Salesmanship for Everybody, by Ely and Starch 

a of Commercial Law, by Whigam, Jones, and 


Intensive ey and Accounting (a complete one- 
year course), by F. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting Practice. + cael 
ofa ag course), > lout oul Me 


The English of Bus in Cale, eons & Prices: 100 copies, $1.00; 250 copies, $2.00; 


1000 copies, $8.00 


Why not purchase a supply of these to distribute in your 


ee cian a community American Education Week? 


Gate Sais see ae og kU: invited to 
copies of beoke Fpl nok, hy adoption. _ 3 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York a Francisco 
T Sydney 


Order from the Illinois State Teachers 
Association, 100 East Edwards Street. 
Springfield, Illinois 
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N.I. is offering to its students this year 
for the first time an opportunity to secure 


end, featuring a football game against 
McKendree, the annual Little Theater show, 


In an article in the September issue of 





























0 The Medical Woman’s Journal Dr. Marie A. 
a major or minor in the department of and the Homecoming dance is October 16 Hinrichs, head of the S.I.N.U. department of 
| speech. The fall program includes, in addi- and 17. Dr. Cramer has announced a song physiology and health education, revealed 
al tion to the course in fundamentals, three contest as one of the Homecoming activities, that results of freshmen medical examina- 
of senior college courses in speech: Play Pro- with a cash prize of $25 for the winner. tions in the fall of 1935 disclosed the pres- 
at duction, Argumentation and Public Discus- The contest is to select a new school song ence of malaria infection in 11 percent of 
rs sion, and Phonetics. for S.IL.N.U. the first year students at the Carbondale 
~ A bill of three one-act plays has been Under an extension authorized by Harry teachers college. 
a selected for the annual Homecoming at N.I. T. Fults, of Chicago, director of education, A total enrollment of 1462 for the fall 
nis and tentative casts chosen by Dr. Angus, National Youth Administration, the S.1I.N.U. term at S.I.N.U. has been announced. Last 
nis director of dramatics. The plays are: The roll of Federal Student Aid students was year the fall term enrollment was 1482, 
m Flattering Word, by George Kelly; The Swan increased last month by 112, making a total exactly the same as in 1934. 
vg Song, by Anton Tehekhov; and The Happy of 281 who are working their way through = For the first time in the history of the 
4 Journey by Thornton Wilder. the college under the student program. college, a freshman week program sponsored 
“a At the invitation of State Superintendent Of the students who received training in by the college was held the week preceding 
~ Wieland a committee of geography and his- ‘ural teaching in 1935 at S.IN.U., 88 percent registration day. About 600 first year stu- 
~ tory teachers from the five state teachers are now employed in teaching positions in dents came to the campus Thursday, Friday, 
is colleges met in Springfield early in August Southern Illinois schools, at an average sal- and Saturday, September 3, 4, and 5, to 
of to evaluate the maps offered for sale by the @ty of $71 a month, a report by W. O. participate in the parties and mixers planned 
different map companies and to make cer- Brown, superintendent of rural training by the college. 
tain recommendations in regard to their pur- schools, to President Roscoe Pulliam recently § The ninth addition to the faculty for the 
ide chase by the elementary schools of the state. disclosed. A total of 119 have positions, fall term was necessitated by the leave of 
ing Mr. William C. Gould was the representative Brown’s report said. This was 21 more than absence granted to Miss Elizabeth Cox, Eng- 
ed. from N.1S.T.C. were placed last year. Only 17 of those lish instructor. Her place is being taken by 
= trained in 1935 were unreported. The $71 Miss Julia Minette Barber, who comes to 
the monthly stipend was found to be $7 per Carbondale from Monticello College, God- 
Southern Illinois State Normal month more than the average in 1935, and frey, Ill. She had previously taught at Ging- 
: University $13.50 more than in 1934. ling College, Nanking, China, and at the 
en Courses under the S.I.N.U. extension pro- University of Illinois, where she took her 
*. @ PLANS for the fifteenth annual S.I.N.U. gram are being offered this fall in West bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 
Homecoming celebration are being formu- Frankfort, Nashville, Harrisburg, Salem and For each student attending Southern IIli- 
lated by the various campus organizations Fairfield. Dr. Russell M. Nolen, head of the nois State Normal University a yearly total 
the and by Dr. C. H. Cramer, head of the economics department, is the director of of $227.50 is expended, according to the re- 
sey Homecoming committee. Homecoming week- the extension service, inaugurated last year. port of Business Agent Edward V. Miles, Jr. 
ent 
er 
Affording a very efficient method of attaining for your pupils a scientifically controlled vocabulary 
through the use of purposeful reading practice exercises. 
Carefully checked with the word list of Gates and the International Kindergarten Union. By 
gradual introduction and repetition, entire control of the vocabulary is gained. 
Each Unit ends with a test to determine if the children are thoroughly familiar with the vocabulary. 
A variety of exercises are provided which makes the work interesting as well as instructive. 
Four shelves starting with the first grade and used in sequence provide the child with purposeful 
seatwork. “Our Community” and “My Book of Indians” for the second and third grades are filled 
with meaningful content dealing with real life situations, stimulating thinking and arousing a 
demand for further knowledge. 
The attractive covers, excellent illustrations, inviting texts, coupled with the advantage of less 
time and trouble, make this series outstanding in its field. 
PRICES .. . Class order price, per copy (postage extra)........... cece cece cece eeeeees 24c 
ak acndecceddecndacudpaeeaserepucsese 32c 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
The Picture Script Series—Poems of Today, Owney the Postal , Fire, Firel, Penny Penguin, The Fire- 
boat, Binkie and the Fireman, Tabby and the Boatfire, A Sto: Ailk, Boats (of today), Trains (of today), 
Maria Mello and Chiquito, The Tugboat, Strawberry and hae, Mathilda the Old-Fashioned Hen, The 
picnic, Airplanes, Along the Busy River, and Marionettes, How to Make Them. .15¢ son eay Prices 
Child Centered Arithmetic Practice Books; Correct English Practice Books............s++. 15c, 18¢ and 24c 
The Highway Safety Course— 
Text, “Safe and Sane 1 “4 of Hichways” by Thomas Allen 
Practice Book, “Safety on the Highways” 
Single fOpY, Postpaid $1.00; 2 or | or more, Postage 2 extra, 75e;_ Class Prices, from 2Ac to | «=a 
D Please sen send____copies Mother “Hubbard. 
Lessons. See a 
0 Please send comuiete information about your — ‘ 
Oo panwey ‘complete ¢ catalog of rs LA ae ee 
and educational aids. 
0 (rot eet and $ pertntondente— ADDRESS eh ama ew 
oict with invetse te fal od charae salgtinant CITY AND STATE " 
— E. M. HALE AND COMPANY — MILWAUKEE 
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WHAT ARE 


Elementary Textbook 
Essentials? 


Several qualities are important—at 
least two are essential: 

Modern unit organization, with care 
fully designed study guides and 
teaching aids. 

Gradual development of ideas and 
attitudes in terms of pupil's own 
learning experience. 

The essentials are emphasized in three 
new elementary series (not revised). 


HAPPY ROAD TO 
READING 


(Dopp-Pitts-Garrison) 


LITTLE FRIENDS—Pre-Primer 

LITTLE FRIENDS AT SCHOOL— 
Primer 

BUSY DAYS WITH LITTLE FRIENDS 
—First Reader 

OUTDOORS AND IN—Second Reader 

NOW AND LONG AGO—Third Reader 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 
(Brownell-lreland-Towne-Giles) 
HAPPY LIVING 
EVERYDAY LIVING 
HELPFUL LIVING 
SCIENCE IN LIVING 
PROGRESS IN LIVING 

eee 


McCONNELL 
GEOGRAPHY 


(McConnell) 
LIVING IN DIFFERENT LANDS 
LIVING IN THE AMERICAS 
LIVING ACROSS THE SEAS 


UNITED STATES IN THE MODERN 
WORLD 


These new, complete textbook series 
challenge your most critical examina- 
tion. 








Rand M‘Nally & Company 


536 South Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 








POLITICS 
Not Needed to Get a Government Job 


Civil Service U. S. Government appointments 
are ma without regard to politics. Start 
$1260 to $2100 a year. Big pay, short hours and 
pleasant work are offered. Write immediately 
to aa my Institute, Dept. R227 Rochester, 
N. Y., for free $2-page book with list of posi- 
tions for teachers, sample tests, and full partic- 
ulars telling how to get appointment. 


CHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


st ONTS 

pen ay 2 0 ld 
LDREN'S 

SPECIALTIES 





Grove Ave., DES MOINES, IA. 





About 35 freshmen were exempt from the 
first term of freshman rhetoric after taking 
the Rhetoric Placement tests, in use for the 
first time at S.ILN.U. A grade of 125 or 
better was necessary for exemption, while 
a mark of less than 75 automatically placed 


the first year student in a no-credit rhetoric 
class, from which one can be graduated 
when he is able to keep up with the regular 
rhetoric work. Between the 75 and 125 
levels, the freshmen were divided into sec- 
tions according to the numerical grades. 


Open House—New and Revised Edition 


An American Education Week project both festive and rich 
in possibilities for better understanding of our schools 


By E. PEARL HESS, Chicago Heights 


T Bloom Township High School, 
A Chicago Heights, Illinois, we 
have experienced a new type of 
Open House—one we really enjoy. No 
longer an experiment, the affair is one 
of infinite possibilities. We have been 
graduated from the older, more famil- 
iar type, where a certain period of the 
day is automatically chosen for eve- 
ning exhibition purposes. The situation 
is not normal and the teaching done 
is never a correct criterion of daily 
accomplishment. The interruptions of 
visitors moving in and out cannot be 
avoided, and teachers experience diffi- 
culty in contacting parents, thus de- 
feating the real aim of any form of 
open house. 

Two years ago we tried our “revised 
edition” as climax of education week. 
Parents were urged to visit during the 
day, that they might observe our daily 
round, and one night session was set 
apart. Students were forced to attend, 
only as they were interested in display- 
ing our magnificent new building. The 
response was most gratifying. To open 
the ceremonies a program featuring 
our honor society induction was held 
in the gym. This most impressively 
brought home to parents and friends 
our high ideals of scholarship and 
character through this national recog- 
nition—the highest honor the school 
can bestow. 

A tour of the building followed; as 
aftermath of World’s Fair training, 
our more than two thousand “tourists” 
filled every corner of our large plant 
in orderly rank and file. 

No regular classes were in session. 
In each room the teachers, with or 
without student aid as desired, present- 
ed any aspect of their work they chose. 
Exhibits of class work were explained, 
labs and work shops were in full oper- 
ation, and projects were in progress. 
The library was the main exhibition 
hall. At first planned to display hand 
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work and hobbies it blossomed into a 
real museum, full of beautiful things 
to look at, to read about, to collect 
and to do, all contributed by students 
and teachers. 

Last year at the request of the 
P.T.A. Open House was held early in 
October, before much in the way of 
class exhibits could be made. This 
suggested our “Getting Acquainted” 
night. The P.T.A. president had charge 
of the opening program; she outlined 
the significance of the movement and 
introduced her workers. 

Our principal followed with brief 
remarks on what parents should know 
about the school. Student leaders of 
our various organizations in snappy 
three-minute speeches explained their 
aims, purposes and accomplishments. 
They worked hard and practiced long 
at the mike and were rewarded with 
close attention and many favorable 
comments. Parents enjoy seeing their 
children and their children’s friends— 
the boy and girl next door—appear 
well before the public. 

The tour of the building proved 
just as popular as on the first occasion 
but last year in line with our getting 
acquainted idea a special effort was 
made to contact parents by requesting 
registration. One interesting reaction 
was the large number of contacts made 
by teachers with former students now 
playing well their part in community 
life. The library exhibit was “bigger 
and better”—it appears to have at- 
tained the status of an institution. 

Our idea has spread to the grade 
schools—in junior high a pageant rep- 
resenting their work was the feature 
of the evening. 

Open house has become a part of 
the modern scheme of education; if 
we can put into it pride and joy for 
both students and teachers, it is worth- 
while. We feel we have done that, and 
so pass it on to other schools. 
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N EACH of the following sentences 
is the name of one of the 24 cities 
of Illinois having populations of 

25,000 or over. The letters spelling 
the names are in their exact order. Un- 
derline the name of the city, as is 
shown in number 1, “Elgin.” 

1. In the bales carried by the 
camel, ginger and other spices made 
up most of the weight. 

2. Outside the walls of the Ala- 
mo, line upon line of Mexican soldiers 
could be seen marching. 

3. About the village of St. Jo lie 
thousands of fertile farms. 

4. In Bulgaria when the roses are 
blooming, tons of petals are picked for 
the perfume manufacturers. 

5. Because of the heavy load of 
rock, fording the swollen stream was 
out of the question. 

6. Near the center of the river was 
a treacherous rock; islands were nu- 
merous and there were many rapids 
among them. 

7. Because of the closely spaced 
trees of pine and oak, parking the cars 
was difficult. 


DDEN CITIES OF ILLINOIS—A Puzzle Test in Geography 


By W. 0. BLANCHARD and C. BLANCHARD, Urbana 


8. The young lady was not par- 
ticularly good looking, but she pos- 
sessed plenty of chic, a good substi- 
tute. 

9. The city lies on the state line, 
for along East St., Louisiana and 
Mississippi meet. 

10. In the spring, fields are plowed 
and sown with corn and wheat. 

11. The Arctic nights are often 
lighted up by the Aurora Borealis. 

12. A lead anvil left in the mu- 
seum by an antique dealer was a 
unique exhibit. 

13. After the curfew bell, evil, 
leering faces peered out behind the 
curtains. 

14. Can this picture be the pope, 
or, I asked, do you suppose it is his 
brother? 

15. I dreamed that I saw a har- 
lequin cycling down the street. 

16. In the war with the Barbary 
States, Commodore Stephen Decatur 
won great fame. 

17. Near the crest of Mont Blanc, 
ice, rough and almost impassable, was 
found. 


18. As the road through the Sudan 
ended at Wau, keg and barrel were 
transferred to the backs of two porters. 

19. In the huge van, stone, brick, 
and cement were brought to the exca- 
vation. 

20. The Salton Sea lies below sea 
level. 

21. Since the bluff was of solid 
granite, city foundations were secure. 

22. After the city was wrecked by 
disastrous gales, burglars ransacked 
the ruins for loot. 

23. In the month of May, woods 
and meadows take on their loveliest 
hues. 

24. Among our entertainers, a 
number, Wynn among them, reach a 
much larger audience by broadcast- 
ing. 

Cities of Illinois with a population of 25,000 
or over (1929): 1. Alton; 2. Aurora; 3. 
Berwyn; 4. Belleville; 5. Bloomington; 6. 
Chicago; 7. Cicero; 8. Danville; 9. Decatur; 
10. East St. Louis; 11. Evanston; 12. Gales- 
burg; 13. Granite City; 14. Joliet; 15. May- 
wood; 16. Moline; 17. Oak Park; 18. Peoria; 
19. Quincy; 20. Rockford; 21. Rock Island; 
22. Springfield; 23. Waukegan. 
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Good Teeth help children enjoy life. 
Four Factors toward Good Teeth are 


_ Proper Food, Personal Care, Dentist’s 
, Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. .. . 
’ There is a reason, a time and a place 


for Chewing Gum. 


University Research forms the basis of our adver- 
tising. The National Association of Chewing Gum 
Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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INTEGRATING THE DEPARTMENTALIZED SCHOOL 


A number of tried procedures are suggested 


N contrast to the many advantages 
of the departmentalized school is 
the increased difficulty of integrating 
the child and his work. The real chal- 
lenge to the school is how to insure 
the benefits of departmentalization 
without sacrificing the important 
values that result when all the sub- 
jects are taught by the same teacher. 
Some of these values may be preserved 
by a carefully planned method of cor- 
relating the work in the different sub- 
jects. Such procedure is illustrated in 
the following paragraphs. 


Three Engrossing Projects 


An eighth grade English class decid- 
ed to make an illustrated notebook in 
connection with their study of Rip Van 
Winkle. The pictures for the notebook 
were made in the art class by means 
of linoleum block printing. Each child 
chose for his illustration some charac- 
ter, place, or incident in the story-that 
particularly appealed to him. In order 
to draw his picture accurately, the 
child had to understand the story 
clearly and fully appreciate the de- 
scriptive writing. The actual writing 
of the comments explaining each illus- 
tration was done in the English class. 
In this way a keener interest and bet- 
ter appreciation of the story and of 
its illustrative possibilities developed. 

The presentation of a puppet show 
provides another splendid opportunity 
for correlating the work of several spe- 
cialized departments. Many artistic 
creative values may be derived from 
the actual making and dressing of the 
puppets in the art class. The building, 
painting and arrangement of the 
scenery offer an additional worthwhile 
art activity. The actual writing of the 
story, with its interesting plot and 
clever lines, presents an excellent unit 
of work in creative English. The dra- 
matization of the story proves helpful 
in the teaching of oral expression. The 
interest of the children in writing the 
music for the songs and learning how 
to sing them most effectively is stimu- 
lated in the music class. If a public 
program is given, selling tickets, pay- 
ing bills and figuring the profit make a 
genuine project in arithmetic. 

Correlation between the social sci- 
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ences and English can easily be ar- 
ranged. In the preparation of papers 
in history, for example, the children 
can receive credit in both subjects. The 
paper itself will be written in the com- 
position class under the supervision of 
the English teacher, and the history 
teacher will hold the child responsible 
for a high standard of achievement in 
the content particularly. The same co- 
operative plan can be carried out in 
any of the other subjects requiring 
written papers. Such a procedure tends 
to bring about a better “carry over” 
from one subject to the other. In this 
way also a better understanding of the 
objectives of the different subjects and 
a greater desire to work together in 
the interest of the child’s whole devel- 
opment is acquired by the teachers. 
Then too the responsibility for the 
teaching of spelling must go much far- 
ther than the English department, if 
effective results are to be attained. Ev- 
ery teacher of a content subject must 
consider herself a teacher of spelling. 
In the same way, all teachers should 
insist that all papers be written in a 
neat, well organized, legible manner. 


Specialized Reading Skills 


Since reading is the basic tool to 
learning and each subject requires spe- 
cialized reading abilities, every teacher 
of a content subject must be a teacher 
of reading. The fundamental reading 
skills can be taught in the English 
class, but the teachers of the different 
content subjects must teach the chil- 
dren the special reading abilities need- 
ed in their subjects. It is the function 
of every teacher to discover reading 
progress, difficulties, and needs of the 
pupils and provide corrective training 
whenever needed. The reading ages 
computed from a standardized test 
should be given to the teachers. Unless 
all the teachers of the content subjects 
feel that reading is an essential part of 
their program, the teaching of this fun- 
damental aid to learning will be se- 
riously handicapped. 

One of the most serious dangers that 
threaten a highly departmentalized 
school is the natural tendency for the 
teachers to become so wrapped up in 
the importance of their subjects that 
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By L. J. HAUSER, Riverside 


they forget they are teaching children. 
In order really to educate, the teacher 
must be interested not only in the 
child’s mastery of the subject, but in 
his physical, social and emotional de- 
velopment as well. Becavre of the 
large number of different classes she 
meets each day, it is difficult for her 
to learn to know each child as a dis- 
tinct important personality. This han- 
dicap may be partially overcome by 
having each teacher act as a special 
adviser to her home-room group. She 
should take a special interest in each 
child and become intimately acquaint- 
ed with him in all his relations. By 
having her home-room group with her 
for the opening period, at the close of 
school, and during the home-room pe- 
riod, some opportunity for this rela- 
tionship is provided. Likewise a regu- 
lar guidance period should be made 
available for each home-room teacher, 
when she may talk over the child’s 
problems with him privately. 

The transition from the one teach- 
er organization of the lower school to 
the more complex organization of the 
upper school should be a gradual pro- 
cess. If the children are suddenly 
thrown into a highly departmentalized 
organization, it will be very difficult 
for many of them to adapt themselves 
to their new situation. A small amount 
of departmentalization can be provided 
in the fifth grade, by having the music, 
art and physical education taught by 
special teachers. In addition, the sixth 
grade might provide a special teacher 
of arithmetic and another for the 
teaching of both English and Social 
Science. In this way the children can 
be prepared for the departmentalized 
organization of the upper grades. 


Children Not Subjects 


If the departmentalized school is to 
function effectively, constant emphasis 
must be placed on the need for the in- 
tegration of the whole child. Through 
intelligent cooperation, it is possible to 
correlate the work of the different de- 
partments. It is very essential that the 
teachers of the different specialized 
subjects interest themselves in the in- 
dividual child and learn to know him 
in all his relations. 
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OVER THE FENCE BY THEIR BOOTSTRAPS 


The feat was accomplished by Cumberland County Teachers 


By CHARLES ALLEN, Dip. 


T IS said to be very difficult, this 
business of lifting yourself over 
the fence by your bootstraps, but 

in one of the poorer Southern Illinois 
counties the teachers have done almost 
that through the agency of the Cum- 
berland County Teachers Association. 

The organization was started three 
years ago, in the middle of the “Save 
Our Schools” campaign, probably be- 
cause some one “just wanted to or- 
ganize,” but with the unexpressed con- 
viction on the part of the county’s 
teachers that there were many things 
to be done for the schools of the coun- 
ty—things which the teachers could 
do if they were organized. 

The organization setup was of very 
much the traditional type with the con- 
stitution providing for the usual offi- 
cers, an executive committee consist- 
ing of the officers, three members elect- 
ed at large with the county superin- 
tendent of schools as ex officio mem- 
ber, and the payment of twenty-five 
cents a year as the membership fee. 
The membership has consistently in- 
cluded more than ninety percent of 
the teachers in service in the county. 

The first work of the newly formed 
executive committee was to find spe- 
cific tasks which would justify the ex- 
istence of the association. Such tasks, 
the committee felt, should bring tan- 
gible results which would appeal to 
the membership, and be of immediate 
and lasting benefit to the schools. 


Examples of Faulty Purchasing 


The whole problem of supplies and 
equipment for rural schools* immedi- 
ately attracted the attention of the ex- 
ecutive committee and a special com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the 
question and act. Although no attempt 
at an exhaustive study was made, 
enough startling examples of faulty 
purchasing were discovered to indi- 
cate that the association could be of 
considerable service in this field. One 
school reported that it had six sets of 
encyclopedias with no other library fa- 
cilities except a dictionary; another 
said that three planetaria, those me- 
chanical devices which demonstrate 





*There are 81 one-room schools among the 86 
school districts of the county. 
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the movement of the sun, moon and 
earth, were to be found in the building, 
but no reference books; while a third 
school indicated that well-intentioned 
directors had purchased a roll top desk 
for the teacher, over the high top of 
which she was to scan the faces of 
her pupils. With rural school teachers 
giving instruction to as many as twen- 
ty-five or thirty classes a day only 
two one-room schools were found to 
be using work books, and three had 
equipment with which material for 
class use could be duplicated. 


A List of Recommended Articles 


Only in rare cases did the directors 
consult the teacher in purchasing sup- 
plies or equipment. The usual proce- 
dure was for a salesman to visit each 
director at his farm work, get him to 
agree that, “It’s all right with me if it 
is with the other two,” and thus com- 
plete the sale. Although only the most 
striking cases have been cited, there 
was ample evidence to the committee 
that less aggravated cases of poor prac- 
tice existed throughout the county. 

In attempting to correct the situa- 
tion the first act of the supplies and 
equipment committee was to issue a 
list of articles in the order in which 
they were recommended for purchase. 
To determine the ogder in which items 
were placed, the committee used the 
recommendations of authoritative or- 
ganizations when they were available 
(e.g. the American Library Associa- 
tion lists of books) but for the most 
part the arbitrary judgment of the 
committee members was used. Speci- 
fic brands of most of the recommended 
articles were given and an attempt 
was made always to give two brands 
in order to avoid accusations of graft. 

The list of recommended supplies 
and equipment was printed at the 
close of the first year by the county 
superintendent in his Supplement to 
the State Course of Study with the 
recommendation that no articles from 
it be purchased unless there was an 
ample supply of the preceding items. 
The list was also presented to the as- 
sociation by the committee at one ses- 
sion of the county teachers’ institute 
and although it was frankly stated that 
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it was organized on a subjective basis, 
it was well received by the members 
of the group. Several teachers later 
reported that it had aided them in 
making purchases for the school year. 


Interesting the Directors 


The hurdle which faced the associa- 
tion during its second year was that 
of securing the interest of the school 
directors in school affairs. Up to that 
time the chief interest of many direc- 
tors had been to keep expenditures at 
as low a figure as possible without 
considering the educational needs of 
the school. In order to arouse interest 
and further the work of the supplies 
and equipment committee, it was de+ 
cided to invite the directors to the 
next meeting of the association in con- 
nection with the summer institute. 
Each teacher was asked to write his 
directors and offer to take them to 
lunch on the day of the meeting. In 
addition, letters were sent to all the 
directors of the county asking them 
to be the guests of their local teachers 
and of the association for the day. 
The response was gratifying, for with 
many in the midst of harvest activities 
an average of one director from each 
district attended the meeting. 

Speakers had been asked to talk 
with the point of view of the directors 
in mind and the subject of salaries, al- 
though it deserved treatment, was ta- 
boo in order to avoid making the direc- 
tors feel that teachers were acting from 
selfish motives. As one of the main 
attractions of the day exhibits of 
school supplies and equipment had 
been secured from as many school sup- 
ply houses as possible. These exhibits 
were presided over by teachers and 
no salesmen were permitted in the 
building where the meeting was held. 

The day was hailed by directors as 
a great success, and improvement in 
teacher-director relationship, in direc- 
tor morale, and in purchases for 
schools bore out their statements. 

During the past year another gra- 
tifying meeting with directors has 
been held, this time without the em- 
phasis being placed on school equip- 
ment, but the chief project of the as- 
sociation has been the publication of 
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a trial issue of Cumberland County 
Schools, an association paper. A four- 
page sheet of the size of the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER was printed without adver- 
tising and mailed to all the school offi- 
cers and teachers of the county. Since 
there are more than three times as 
many school officers as teachers in the 
county and the teachers pay the cost 
of the paper, the expense per teacher 
was discouragingly high. In selecting 
the content of the paper an attempt 
was made to give news of the best 
practices in the county as far as both 
teacher and director procedures were 
concerned. Because of the financial 
trouble already mentioned and the 
difficulties connected with news gath- 
ering over a rural area it is probable 
that the paper will not be published 
more frequently than once or twice a 
year. 

Plans for the future of the Cumber- 
land County Teachers’ Association are 
not definite at the time of writing, but 
the brief past of the organization has 
already promoted a better spirit among 
the teachers of the county, a deeper 
understanding of the duties of direc- 
tors, and much more reasonable prac- 
tices in the buying of supplies and 
equipment for rural schools. Another, 
less apparent, result is that as the 
members of this county association 
have an opportunity to take an active 
and intimate part in an organization 
of teachers, they become more thor- 
oughly convinced of the benefits of 
membership in state and national 
teachers’ associations. 





The Editor's Scissors 











The Chicago Herald-Examiner of 
Aug. 11 quoted two members of the 
General Assembly as proposing that 
school teachers be employed to count 
the ballots and tabulate the returns of 
elections. “We suggest school teachers 
because they are honest and capable.” 
The chairman of the election commis- 
sion agreed in these words: “I would 
be delighted to have the teachers of 
Chicago serve as election officials. They 
are honest and could do a good job.” 
So look out for bills in the next Gen- 
eral Assembly to have teachers con- 
duct “honest elections.” 


The Union Signal, Evanston, in an 
August number views with alarm cer- 
tain advertising practices of the brew- 
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ers of America, working under the 
name of the “National Institute of 
Manufacturers and Distributors, Inc.” 
The Signal says this “Institute” is 
sending to teachers and students in the 
colleges and universities propaganda 
setting forth the alleged benefits of 
the beer trade to the farmers and to 
various industries, the food value of 
beer, and the support beer revenue af- 
fords for the public schools. Then the 
Signal continues: “Their aim in invad- 
ing educational institutions is prob- 
ably the most pernicious move this 
group has undertaken and one which 
will be the farthest reaching if its 
purpose is successful; for the tie-up of 
school funds with liquor revenue is 
filled with dynamite. Not only will 
teachers feel that they will have to 
look kindly on the traffic, even if they 
do not directly promote its products, 
but principals and superintendents will 
be inclined to fear that their jobs might 
be at stake if they attempt to push 
any scientific temperance teaching 
program.” 





Our Cover 


@ WE’RE in kindergarten, now. And 

big enough to work together on a 
constructive project. Working together 
is important throughout life; so the 
kindergarten makes beginnings toward 
a vital educational objective. 

Nor is this all. Students of reading 
difficulties find that many children do 
not learn to read in the first grade or 
proceed too slowly because their back- 
ground of experience is very limited. 
Kindergarten can do much to offset 
this handicap. Through excursions the 
child learns about his community. He 
handles objects of various shapes and 
colors. He enlarges his vocabulary. He 
sings, marches, dances. He learns to be 
orderly, to bring to completion the 
task undertaken. He is.in a world de- 
vised for his development—not an 
adult world to which he must struggle 
to adapt himself. His personality 
benefits. Carefully selected stories in- 
troduce him to literature, to morals 
and manners, and to the ways of peo- 
ple different from himself. Health 
habits and information introduced in 
the nursery school are continued and 
often health inspection is a part of the 
program. In an imperfect world the 
kindergarten offers the five-year-old an 
unrivalled opportunity for all-around 
development. Who would deny him? 
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OF EDUCATIONAL 
MEETINGS 


OCTOBER 
19 DuPage Valley Division, Illinois 
State Teachers Association, Glen 
Ellyn, Speakers: Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, 
president, DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Indiana; Lester R. Grimm, director of re- 
search, Illinois State Teachers Association, 
Reuben G. Soderstrom, president, Illinois 
State Federation of Labor. 


3 Northwestern Division, Illinois 
State Teachers Association, Rock- 
ford. Speakers: Dr. Frank A. Jensen, presi- 
dent, Illinois State Teachers Association; 
Lester R. Grimm, director of research, Illinois 
State Teachers Association; Dr. L. Thomas 
Hopkins, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. T. V. Smith, University of Chicago. 
Music: A Capella Choir, Rockford Senior 
High School; Highland Mothersingers. 
30 Illinois Home Economics Associ- 
ation sixteenth annual meeting, 
Quincy, Illinois, October 30 and 31. See 
detailed announcement on page 52. The Illi- 
nois Home Economic Association meeting 
follows the annual Vocational Teachers 


meeting. 


NOVEMBER 


Northeastern Division, Illinois State 

Teachers Association, Joliet. Speak- 
ers: William McAndrew, editor, School and 
Society; Lester R. Grimm, director of re- 
search, Illinois State Teachers Association; 
A. L. Sachar. 


1 Illinois State School Board As- 
sociation, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Springfield, November 19-21, 1936. 


19 Illinois City Superintendents As- 

sociation, Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 
Springfield, November 19-21, 1936. Joint 
meeting with Illinois State School Board As- 
sociation listed above. 
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A Fine Variety of 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


RICH In SOCIAL SCIENCE VALUES 


A splendid new LA RUE Indian reader 
HOOT-OWL 


Authentic details of American Indian (Algonquian) 
life in the delightful story of a New England boy cap- 
tured by friendly Indians. Pictures in color, by Kate 
Seredy. 


For Grades 3-4 





A favorite series everywhere 


NATURE AND 
SCIENCE READERS 


Patch and Howe 


Satisfying to the child's curiosity, easy to under- 
stand, true to fact, entertaining to read, and good 
to look at. 


HUNTING—Grade 1 

OUTDOOR VISITS—Grade 2 
SURPRISES—Grade 3 

THROUGH FOUR SEASONS—Grade 4 
SCIENCE AT HOME—Grade 5 

THE WORK OF SCIENTISTS—Grade 6 


Today’s leading 
WORK-TYPE READERS 


READING TO 
LEARN 


Yoakam, Bagley, and Knowlton 


LEARNING NEW SKILLS 
GAINING NEW KNOWLEDGE 
EXPLORING NEW FIELDS 


For Intermediate Grades 


Informational reading on subjects related to con- 
temporary life, supplementing the content of 
curricular studies without in any way duplicating 
them. Indispensable for the study of civics, his- 
tory, and science, etc., and for remedial reading 
purposes as well, by shifts in grade placement. 
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Child life in modern Japan 


KITES AND KIMONOS 
Hedrick and Van Noy 


A surprising amount of information about modern Japan 
in pleasing little stories about everyday life of two children 
of Tokyo. Pictures by a Japanese artist. 


For Grades 3-4 


Two new DEARBORN readers 
WINTERTIME 


Country life and winter sports as Ann and Kitten-Kat spend 
a winter vacation with their farm friends. Pictures in color. 


CITY FRIENDS— Third Reader 


A visit to the city and all it offers; fine material for acquaint- 
ing children early with habits and customs of many foreign 
nationalities. Pictures in color. 


Second Reader 


Excellent first-year material of the 
most interesting type 


NICK AND DICK —Primer 
FUN WITH NICK AND DICK 


—First Reader 


Gates, Baker, and Peardon 


Each easy enough to be read concurrently with the related 
basal reader. Ideal introductory material on city life, nature 
study, pets, foreign friends of the city, character education, 
etc. Attractively illustrated in color. 


First- and second-year HEALTH READERS 


FROM MORNING TILL 
NIGHT — First Reader 


HAPPY DAY S—Second Reader 


Charters, Smiley, and Strang 


Delightful, realistic stories of everyday ways to live health- 
fully. Food, rest, cleanliness, play, and exercise are empha- 
sized. Colored pictures. 


For further information about any of these modern readers, 
write 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago 
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THE MAGIC 


ENRICHED READING 


Today, one of the chief measures of the worth of a 
school is the amount and quality of its supplementary 
reading. 

Interesting reading has a very vital part in character 


building, and so is especially important in the upper ~ 


grades of the grammar school. 

Reading must first of all be interesting to the child. 
In the upper grades especially it should have perma- 
nent value from its association with the best in litera- 
ture, from its lessons in behavior, and from its stim- 
ulus to high achievement. 

For the upper grammar grades the Fifth Year 
Book of the Department of Superintendence recom- 
mends that the best of modern writings, current fiction, 
essay, poetry, drama, biography, especially when they 
interpret life as it is lived today, and are within the 
comprehension of adolescents, should find conspicuous 
place in the curriculum. 

Only careful study backed by long experience can 
imsure correct choice in reading materials for the 
upper grades. The selection and the editing of the 
readers of this series is the result of such study and 
experience. 


Please write for complete list. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 
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